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ON THE BASIS OF PAID-FOR BUSINESS ONLY. 











NUMBER OF POLICIES. AMOUNT. 

In Force, December 31, 1897.. . $877 ,020,925 

New Insurance Paid-for, 1898. 78,471 152,098,869 

Old Insurances revived and 

increased, 1898........... 835 2,129,688 

TOTAL ARF OF: «407,264, $1,031,243,982 
DEDUCT TERMINATIONS: 
By Death Motarty. Sur- 

render, Expiry, &c...... 33,380 87,222,862 
Paid-for Businessin 
Force December 

Bist, 1898......... 373,934 $944,021,1:20 

peeccceccsccsccceresccces 40.976 $67,000,195 

oy Scien Declined in 1998 6,142 15,986,836 











' 
ASSETS. LIABILITIES. TI 
United States, State, City, County and other Bonds Policy R i 
(cost value $1 way Market value, Dec. 31, 1898... $121,579,619 Yo x Ins Seurnn De Born mo a9 brodumact $175,710,249 } 
Bonds and Mo first liems)..........sss.seese0 39,002,758 All other Liabilities: oS Polley Cl Claims, An- - 3 
Real Estate (68 wiooes. abekinas > office buildings)... 16,589,000 nuities, Endowments &c., awa aitin } IS 
Deposits in Trust Companies and Banks, at interest 8,434, presentment for payment................ 2,358, 383—$178,068, 682 n 
wire ‘es deg erg on thelr policies as vest asi een Additional Policy Reserve voi- - ee 5 
egal value thereof, $16,000,000).................... 818, ad , 
Loans on Stoc d Bonds (market ne. $0,229.702).. 390,845 bv ay ea wit ep “<7 ty 2,838,626 k 
Stocks of Banks, tf. ye &c. ($4,582,086 cost aareias Reserved Funds volun- I 
wemee). market value, Dec. 31, 1898..... .........seeeeee 6,050,881 — set aside by the Com- ; 
Premiu ms in transit, reserve shane in Liabilities. . 2,280,188 || AMY... ccceee-  coeeercececereee 26,414,284 r 
Quarterly and Semi-Annual Premiums not yet due, re- casei Other Kanda fer ‘ali’ other coue seb i 
serve c) n Lia’ BRE ipkdweoess 087, B , 
Interest and Rents due and accrued.............. . -s++- 1,440,487 Sena Aine nate S880: OS 
mium Notes on policies. in force ‘egal value of i 
POlicies, $2,500,000. ..........ecccceccscceccesccnscerceees 1,820,423 ee ee 4 
en k 
TOPAL ASSETS.............c..cceceee $215,944,811 TOTAL LIABILITIES.................... $215,944,811 i 
CASH INCOME, 1898. EXPENDITURES, 1898. ; 
New Premiums...............ceeseees $7,644,715 Paid for Losses, Endowments and Annuities... .. $15,390,938 
Renewal Premiums 71,981) Paid for Dividends and Surrender Values..... 6,128,888 
POTAL PREMIUMS. ............ccccce0- eseee $35,632,648 |} Commissions ($3,820,904.33) on New Business of } 
Interest on $152,098,369 ; edical Examiners’ Fees, and In- € 
Bor spection of Risks ($449,428)... ces ccceeceeeeeceees 3,770,382 y oan 
Home and Branch Office Expenses, ee ‘Adver- 
ae Equipment Account, Tele Poat- : 
Sommissions on $791,927, 751 of 1d care ; 
and Miscellaneous Expenditures................++ 5,208,754 9 
Agee = Balance—Excess of Income over Expen- 
TOTAL, INTEREST, RENTS, &...... 9,799.268 Gitures FOY VEar..............cecccsecccceceeeees 14,083,&8 
TOTAL INCOME........ $45,431,916 TOTAL EXPENDITURES.......... ooe+ 45,431,916 
INSURANCE ACCOUNT. COMPARISON FOR SEVEN YEARS. 


(1891-1898.) 

Dec. Sist, 1891. Dec. Sist, 1898. Gain in Seven Years 
Assets......8125,947, og $215,944, ei $80. 997,521 
Income..... 31,864,194 46.431, (677,723 g 
Dividends of 

1,499,092 





Year to Policy 
ees Res 
Total Pay- 
ments of ed 


olic 

Holders....... Y 42, 671,491 
Number of 
Policies in 
Force.......++ 
Insurance 
in a. 
gan 
paid...... 


1,260,340 2,769,432 


21,619,865 8,848,374 





182,803 373,934 191,131 
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 $575,689,649 $944,021,120 $368,331,471 - 
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OTHER FUNDS FOR ALL OTHER CONTINGENCIES, 


day and year first above writte: 





Certificate of Superintendent of State of New York Insurance Department. 


rintendent of Insurance of the State of New York, do hereby certify that the NEW-YORK LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE —-yypeaaalea of the Cit y of New York, in the State of New York, is duly ‘authorized to transact the business of Life Insurance 


I FURTHER CERTIFY that, in accordance with the provisions of Section Eighty-four of the insurance law of the State of New 
licy obligations of the said ent, hater outstanding on the 3ist day of December, 1898, to be valued as per the 
terest, and I certify the same to be $175,710,249. 


$2 1 6,944,811. 
2,358,983, THE NET POLICY RESERVE, AS CALCULATED BY THIS DEPARTMENT, 813,710 


$178 068,682. 
THE ADDITIONAL POLICY RESERVE VOLUNTARILY SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 


$2,e88s,eae. 
THE SURPLUS RESERVED FUNDS VOLUNTARILY. SET ASIDE BY THE COMPANY, 


26,414,234. 


$s ,ec2s,eisd. 
IN WITNESS WHEREOF, I have Sonne subscribed my name and caused my officjal ‘seal to be affixed at the City of Albany, thet 


WOOOOOOS 92OEOOOOOUSSE 08000808 0G78OO240807 
























ALBANY, January 6th, 1899. 


LOUIS F. PAYN, ) 
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THE SEPTEMBER ATLANTIC 
3 contains another installment of 


TO AHAVE AND TO -HOLD 


The literary success of the season, by Mary Johnston, the author of ‘‘ Prisoners of Hope.”’ 
This remarkable story, which will continue through several more issues of the Atlantic, 
is regarded as the most brilliant piece of fiction now appearing in serial form. 
Among other contributions to this number are : 


IRRESISTIBLE TENDENCIES % CHARLES KENDALL ADAMS. 
THE SCOT OF FICTION “ JANE HELEN FINDLATER, 
THE GENESIS OF THE GANG - Jacos A. Rus, 

THE MAN AT THE EDGE OF THINGS Evia W. PEAtTTIE. 
CRITICI.M AND THE MAN ‘ JoHN BurRovucus. 

THE MISSION OF HUMOR ‘ “ SAMUEL M, CROTHERS. 
JOHN MURRAY FORBES .-. - - EpwarpD WALDO EMERSON. 
THE GERMANS AND THE AMERICANS -_ Huco MunsTERBERG. 
THE AUTOBIOGRAPHY OF A REVOLUTIONIST, XI. P. Kroporxkin, 


The June, July and August numbers, containing the opening installments of ‘‘To Have 


and to Hold’’ (or any three issues), sent postpaid on receipt of fifty cents. 
Send for coin cards and full particulars. 


setts 
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37,876,199 
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Pm) 35 cents a copy. $4,00 a year. 
-——— # HOUGHTON, MIFFLIN & CO., = 4 Park Street, Boston. 


131,916 
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vn, 1090. RRIVE CHICAGO Acknowledged by all to habe 
F Favuranee PM F the Best Dining Car Service. 

tate of NewS ME. 2O . . nex «eee Wewest trains between 

—— 3 —- c ; a 4 Chica y Omaha, Kansas City 

—_ See OE ss and Colorado....Buffet, Library 

NT, $173,710 | ew York Central’s ia seuee venunasl and Sm okhin g Cars. 

. — and luxurious long-distance train If you want a delightfu 1 trip 

_ on a strictly “‘up-to-date’’ train 

1,000 MILES IN 24 HOURS, take the ‘‘Big5’’ from Chicago 

and Omaha, or No. 9 from 


booklet on the ** Lake Shore Limited,” é 
| containing also a novel Kans 
Albany, the & ms descriptive time table of this wonderful train, will De as 


« 
Biba, Grey, 1oressing H. Daniels, 1 or _ i 
, ras i Grad Cement ae ieorge, H- Daniels, General Passenger win o eairees book Manitou and the 
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D. Appleton & Co.’s 
NEW BOOKS. 


Lady Barbarity. 


A Romance. By J. C. SNAITH, author of ‘‘ Mis-- 
tress Dorothy Marvin,’’ ‘‘Fierceheart, the 
Soldier,’’ etc. In Appletons’ Town and 
Country Library. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00; 
paper, 50 cents, 





The Strange Story of 
Hester Wynne. 


Told by Herself. With a Prologue by G. CoL- 
MORE, author of ‘‘A Daughter of Music,”’ etc. 
In Appletons’ Town and Country Library. 
12mo. Cloth, $1.00; paper, 50 cents. 





Montaigne’s. 
The Education of Children. 


Selected, translated, and annotated by L. E. 
Rector, Ph.D. 12mo. Cloth, $1.00. 





Appletons’ Dictionary 
of New York and Vicinity. 


With Maps of New York and vicinity. Revised 
edition. Square 12mo. Paper, 30 cents. 


‘D. APPLETON AND COMPANY, 
72 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK. 








MANUSCRIPTS Six million books issued yearly. 


e A new book every day. 
PROMPTLY | 5, TENNYSON NEELY, Publisher, 
_ EXAMINED. 114 Fifth Ave., New York. 





or trial. 
cat, free. 


USE OUR LEDGER AND LINEN PAPERS. 
Sample Book Free. Crane Bros., Westfield, Mass. 


STEINWAY 


GRAND and UPRIGHT PIANOS. 








figures. 
STEINWAY & SONS, 107-111 East (4th Street, 
NEW YORK. 


TRAVEL, RESORTS, HOTELS, ETC. _ 








PARIS IN 1900, Make 2:91 you weane 

* hotel accommodations now, x 

fair rates. Personally conduct 

A WORD TO THE WISE. parties. Membership restricted 
TRH CRAWFORD TOURS, 
Home Office, 610 Tremont Bldg., Boston, Mass. 220 Broadway, 
Paul Bldg., New York. roxz Chestnut St., Philadelphia, Pa, 


“The 4.00 P. M. Limited” 


BETWEEN 
BOSTON AND NEW YORK 


Has been newly equipped with elegant Coaches 
and Drawing-Room Cars, built by the Pullman 
Company expressly for this train. All the cars 
are vestibuled, and excel, in beauty of finish 
and comfort, any others in New England. 


DINING CAR ATTACHED BETWEEN BOSTON 
AND SPRINGFIELD. 


ALL trains are lighted by gas and heated by steam, 
Through Express Trains between 


NEW YORK, NEW HAVEN, HARTFORD AND 
BOSTON, VIA SPRINGFIELD LINE. 


United States Hotel, S“Newvore 


OPEN UNTIL OCT. 1. 
“THE SOCIAL CENTER OF SARATOGA.” 
Golf, excellent orchestra, perfect cui-ine, accom- 
modations from single rooms to luxurious private 


suites in Cottage Row facing Court. 
Gage & Perry, Props. 


EXERT TYPEWRITING in English, German, French 
Spanish, Italian. Russian and Latin. Only superio 
revision of Mss. Orders solicited from any distance 
Moderate rates : 
Paull & VanPaaken, 24 Gold St., New York City. 


THE INDEPENDEN 
130 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK. 
A Weekly Magazine. Entered at the New York Post Office 
Second-Class Mail Matter 


Terms of Subscription, payable in advance: ene year $2.00; sii 
months $1.00 ; three months 50 ceats. Single Copies, 10 cents. 
Single copies vas six months old twenty-tive cents. Posteg 

to any Foreien Couhtry in the Postal Tnian 1.56 a year extra, 
Order for the change of an address should be received one weel 

before change is to take effect; the old as well as the new addre 
must be given. 




















READING NOTICE 


A WORD ABOUT PIANOS. 


The Vose & Sons Piano Co: 
removed from 174 Tremont 





sent on application. 
EDUCATION 


700 Park Avent 
Union Theological Seminary, ’°°xew ver. 
The Next Term Will Begin Wednesday, September 27th, 18 
The Faculty will meet to receive applicants for ad 
sion in the President’s Room at 9.30 a.m. 
Rooms will be drawn at 2 p.m. 
The opening address by 
Rev. Thomas S. Hastings, D.D., LL.D., 
will be delivered in the Adams ‘ hapel, Thursday, > 
28th, at 4 p.m. E. M. KINGSLEY, Recorder. 
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ABBOT ACADE MY veung ‘Ladies. 









SECURE GOOD SCHOOLS 
FOR YOUR CHILDREN. 
Casshogmes and information free of 
selected BEST SCHOOLS on filein our office. 


chermerhorn’s Teachers’ gency: 
Tel 1332 18th. 8 E. 14th St., N. 





The Pratt Teachers’ Agency 


a 7 Fifth Amn, | New Sag 
and Samaite es; advises pa 





ools, 
sent about Sonools, 
T, Manager 





over. Mass.. begins its 7ist year 
poders? 14, 1899, offering three S 


REOPENS TUESDAY, 


The Packard School of Business 


FOUNDED BY S. S. PACKARD, 1858, 


SEPTEMBER 5, 1899. 


Commercial and Stenographic 
Departments. 
Send for Prospectus. Address L. H. PACKARD, 101 E, 23d St., N. Y. 





ry 
Courses of Studies, and a ower fitting 
Course. Address Miss Emily A. Means, 
Principal. 





ISS BAIRD'’sS INSTITUTE for 

Girls, Norwalk, Conn. 28th year. 
Primary, Adademic, and Colle Prepar- 
atory courses. Music, Art, and the Lan- 
guages. Careful attention to morals and 
an gg New buildings, steam heat, gym- 
nasiw 


THE BIBLE NORMAL COLLEGE, 
Springfield, Mass., 


has courses of one term, one, two and three 
reparation for General Christian 
e-sc! rmal 





rs Charitable avd Recent? 
Institutions, City, Home and Foreign Mi 
sionaries. The work groups itself about the 
Bible Child and Teacher. Catalogue on 
application. 


REV. PHILLIP S. MOXOM, D.D., President, 
Blair Presbyterial Academy, 


Blairstown, New Jersey. 

John I, Blair Foundation. 52d year. Co- 
educational. pares for any college. 
— Art. Campus 36acres. New Build- 

arge endowment justifies low rates. 
Board and tuition $250. 
JOHN C. SHARPE, Principal. 


Boston, 9 Ashburton Place. 


BOSTON UNIVERSITY 
LAW SCHOOL. 


Fall term opens Wednesday, Oct 4. 


For circulars address 


SAMUEL C. BENNETT, Dean, 


BRADFORD ACADEMY, 


Founded 1803. For the higher educa- 
tion of young women. Classical and Scien- 
tific course of study, _— Pa gag and 
Optional. Year begins Sept. 2U, 1899 


MISS IDA C. ALLEN, Prin., Bradford, Mass. 


BBurtinge faugical Academ 
er os New Jersey. Established 
ern school of the highest type 
College and Business Prepara. 
flitary and Nautica] Drill. Manual 
ning Moderate charges. Rey. C, E. 
0. NicHors, Head Master. 


CHICAGO COLLEGE OF LAW. 


Law Department of Lake Forest 
University. 
urnree year course “leading to de 
laps eed for admission to the 
ina tg 
secretary. 

















e of 
Bar 
tes. For catalogue, address the 


"Lumen B, BakRETT, L 
Atheneum Bldg., ‘chicago, In. 


(H1caao We de ey Seminary 
ith 








lish, German, 
Danie "ands Sw h de ents. Semi- 
lary settlement, coll 6 sredueece or its 
equivalent required de 
ment. Fellowship of § each year for 
wscere, for ‘den a 1 . Ad arose Prof. - 





COLGATE ACADEMY, Hamilton, NY. 


A Boys’ School, of thorough scholarshi 
and high moral character; prepares for Col- 
lege or Scientific school. ymnasium ; 
ample grounds for — games. Fall 
term beaing Sept. 14, 





MISS S. D. DOREMUS, 
Home and Classes for Special Students. 
735 Madison Avenue, NEw YORK. 


Edgeworth Boarding and Day School 


For Girls. Re-opens Sept. 28, 1899. 37th year. 
Mrs. H. P. LEFEBVRE, Principal. 
Miss E.D. HuNTLEY, Associate Principa). 
122 and 124 W. Franklin St., Baltimore, Md. 








F ‘School for ‘Bey ACADEMY... Home 
REWER, 


Prin., Fairfield, 


THE HUDSON RIVER INSTITUTE 


CLAVERACK, N. Y. 


A Classical Seminary of high de for 
Beautiful and healthful lo- 
udson River Valley. 
record of 45 years of uninterrupted success- 
ful educational work. Conservatory of Mu- 
ae, S Art and Elocution. For catalogues «d- 
ress 
Rev. A H. Flack, A.M., Principal. 


LASELL SEMINARY 


FOR 


YOUNG WOMEN. 


“In your walking and sitting so much 
more erect; in your general bealth: in your 
conversation ; in our way of meeting people; 
and in innumera’ -. wera 1 could see the 
*benefit you are receiving from your training 
and asecciations at Lase 1 All this you must 
know is very gratifying to me.’ 

‘This is what a father S rroteto ne daughter 
after her return to school from the Christmas 
vacation at home. It is unsolicited testi- 
mon oe: 2 Lasell’s success in some impor- 


top eee 
agen axe now being taken for the year 
sasnaie September, 1899. Catalogue free. 


Cc. C. BRAGDON, Principal. 
AUBURNDALE, Mass. 
6 pene 5 Wa 


Mrs. Mead’s School ,Biisias.” 


Conn. For Girls and Youn; Ladies, °Tot make 
the most of a girl’s natural gifts, the course 
of study here is suited to individual needs. 
The catalogue fully describes the school. 
_— 
etc. 











methods, — location, 
8. M MEaD. 





188 MITT LEBERGER’S School 

for Girls, = Prospect St., Cleveland, 
O. Prepares for all colleges open to women. 
Fall term begins September 





Montclair Military Academy 
Montclair, N. /. 
Especially cordial relations with 
vinceton, 


JOHN G. MACVICAR, Head Master, 





N° Hampshire SM ibcory As Acad~ 
emy, West Leban 
res for Government ‘heoiraie” and 





Add 
. SHEPA KDSON, Principal. 





Colfe eges. Full Commerctal Course, 
Major B. F. Hyatt, A M., Prin. 


; New York 
Cniversity. 


Comprehends six 
Schools The LAW 
School (with Day 
and Evening Classes), 

Medicat College. 
Bradgate School, F P. 

CIENC EB and iVER- 
SI TY CO The EGE. For circulars ad- 
ress the Registrar, Washington Square, 

Hee York City. 


OBERLIN 
Theological Seminary 


JOHN Henry Barrows, President. 
67th year opens Sept. 19. Strong Courses 
with Special Advantages in the College 
and Conservatory of Music. 
Prof, E. I. Bosworta, Sec" y, Oberlin, 0. 


OSSINING SCHOOL for Girls, 


Sing-Sing-on the-Hudson, New York. Pre- 
pares for college. Advanced courses in Art 
and Music, Albert Ross Parsons, Musical 
Director. One hour from New York. 382d 
year begins Sept. 27. Miss C. C. Fuller, Prin, 


THE PHILLIPS EXETER pMegsns 


The 117th year begins Sept. 18, 1 
Eighty Scholarships awarded to lente of 
high standing. Six important buildings 

ded since 1886. Yor Catalogue and illus- 
trated Supplement, address 


HARLAN P. AMEN, Prin., Exeter, N. H. 

















SomoeL ¢ OF DOMESTIC SCIENCE AND 

CHRISTIAN WORK, 52 Berkeley 81. 
Boston. Reopens Oe 5. Courses for Teach 
ers, Matrons, Y. W. C. A. Secretaries. 





Untversity of Maine, Ureno, 
e. Courses: Classical; Scien- 
» tie; Latin Scientific: Civil, Me. 
chanical. Electrical Engineering; 
Chemical, Agricultural; Prepara 
joes 4 Medical; Pharmacy: Law; Mili- 
rd. 6 Drill. University Tees, rooms 
and ware 176.50. 
W. HARRIS, President, Orono, Me, 








URSINUS. WOLLEGE, 
a cod be aa ts. 
avo! man 
a beautiful and {pmany res noes Pane 


struction and ample educational 
ment. Five courses le to the A. 
atory methods in iversity-train: fom 





to 
‘or catal es and in information address 
. SPANGLER, D.D., President. 


Wheaton are 


FOR YOUNG WOMEN. 
t. 18, 99. 





pre 
an 
Pog ara chr Ithfully si a 
ences. and healthfu 

23 miles from B odlen. — 
For circular and views address the Presi- 
LE, A.M,, D.D, 


dent, Rev. SAMUEL V. CO 





Norton, Mass. 
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B. Altman & Go, 


NEW YORK 


ANTIQUE and MODERN 


QRIENTAL RUGS 
and. CARPETS 


GEORGE E. IDE, President. 

Abstract from 39th Annual Statement. Serape, Khorassan, Sarak, Kurdis- 

Total Amount of Premiums received since organiza- tan, Kirmansha, Iran, Herat, Sere- 
 potkoen A -_ $30,997,839.31 bend, and Bokhara Carpets. 


RR eee eee 

Total Amount Paid to Policy-holders since organiza- 

tion, . M ° ° i ° i . - $20,954,195.27 Yhi T . Ladi 

Against Assets held as security for Policy-holders, senile ordes, Coula, ebriz, Ladik, 
anuary 1, 1899, . . . x ., » ae 150.87 i i 

Total Amount oat Policy-holders, and the amount . Cabistan, Anatolian, Shirvan and 
now held as security for the payment of their Daghestan Rugs. 


ro arBS sss policyholder snes organiaa. BUHOM 
‘otal Dividends paid Policy-holders since organiza- ‘ ‘ ‘ 

a 5 Modern Oriental Carpets in special 

mane = ah “ye ot Admitted Assets Valuation, 4% - cnsenaiate colors and designs, of East India, 

tan anuary 1, 1 air s : i ; ‘ 
Value of Dividend doe ent Accumulations, : Persian, and .Turkish make. 

January 1, 1899, pete teed West ieee Cag $527,066.00 

INSURANCE IN FORCE: 

Jan. 1, 1890, 24,275 Policies, $45,574,381. 


O’NEILL’S. — 


THE MOST POPULAR OF.THE LARGE STORES OF 
NEW YORK CITY. 











SEND FOR OUR ILLUSTRATED FALL AND 
WINTER FASHION CATALOGUE! 


It is the largest and finest publication of its kind ever issued 
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Survey of the World. 


Admiral Dewey, who was 
at Nice last week, will ar- 
rive at New York on Sep- 
tember 28th (instead of the 29th), the com- 
mittee in charge of the reception having 
asked him to shorten his journey by one day. 
The naval parade will take place, therefore, 
on the 29th and the land parade on the 30th. 
It is intended that the shore from the Bat- 
tery to Rockaway on the East, and to Sea- 
bright on the west, shall blaze with red fire 
on the night of his arrival, preparations hav- 
ing been made for illuminations all along the 
line. ‘The ships of Admiral Sampson’s squad 
ron will receive the “ Olympia ” in the lower 
harbor with salutes and an official welcome 
in the name of the Government. In the na- 
val parade the “ Olympia ”’ will be escorted 
by the squadron, which will move up the 
Hudson as far as the tomb of General Grant. 
There a salute will be fired and the ships will 
then lie at anchor. In the night they will be 
illuminated, and there will be a grand dis- 
play of fireworks in all the boroughs of the 
city. On the following day the Admiral will 
be received by the Mayor in front of the 
City Hall, where the loving cup will be pre- 
Sented to him. He will then attend 
breakfast at Claremont, for which $4,000 has 
been appropriated, and afterward will come 
down to Madison Square to review the pa- 
rade. He asks that the “ Olympia’s’” bat- 
talion of about 250 men shall be placed at 
the head of the column, and that “a good, 
large military band be detailed to furnish 
music for this battalion only.’ Modelers 
aire at work in the Madison Square Garden 
upon the statues which are to be placed on 
the triumphal arch in Fifth avenue, for 
Which a considerable part of. the city’s ap- 
propriation of $150,000 has been set apart. 


The Reception 
of Dewey 
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The Democratic, Populist 
and Silver Republican con- 
ventions in Nebraska were 
held on the same day, in Omaha, and the 
three parties nominated a fusion ticket 
with ex-Governor Holcomb, Populist, at the 
head of it, for the office of judge of the Su- 
preme Court. Mr. Bryan was a-delegate in the 
Democratic convention and chairman of the 
platform committee. His influence was 
dominant in all the conventions, and there 
was abundant proof of his personal popu- 
larity. The Democratic platform indorses, 
“every plank” of the old national plat- 
form, and argues that the prevailing pros- 
perity “instead of supporting the gold 
standard, shows that more money makes 
better times and points the way to bimetai- 
lism.” It opposes “ government by injunc- 
tion,” militarism, a large standing army, 
and the Government’s policy in the Philip- 
pines, while it favors an income tax and 
the election of senators by popular vote. 
The: administration is* censured for having 
failed to enforce the law against trusts. 
Mr. Eryan spoke for free silver coinage and 
the independence of the Filipinos. ‘The 
Pennsylvania Republican convention was 
controlled by Senator Quay, who was one 
of the delegates. The temporary chairman, 
Senator Penrose, in his address 
the renomination of President McKinley 
and vigorously supported the Government's 
war policy. The platform calls for the 
maintenance of the. gold standard, com- 
mends the administration’s course in the 
Philippines, defends expansion because 
new markets are needed, asserts that labor 
has a right to organize, urges that the 
Hanna-Payne shipping subsidy bill should 
be enacted, praises Senator Quay. commends 
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Governor Stone for appointing him a mem- 
ber of the Senate, calls for the renomination 
of the President and recommends that dele- 
gates pledged to his support be elected. 
Trusts are not mentioned. Objection to the 
paragraphs relating to Quay was made by 
Senator Flinn, formerly chairman of the 
Anti-Quay party in the Legislature, but the 
entire platform was accepted by a vote of 
192 to 49. The Mississippi Democratic con- 
vention was controlled by Governor Mc- 
Laurin. It nominated H. L. Longino for 
Governor, supported Bryan and the old sil- 
ver platform, and rejected resolutions in 
which the Governor’s record was bitterly at- 
tacked. Mayor Jones, of Toledo, has begun 
his campaign as an independent candidate 
for Governor of Ohio on a platform calling 
for the abolition of political parties, the pub- 
lic ownership of mines, railroads and all pub- 
lic utilities, and other changes for which he 
has spoken heretofore. 


The race war-in the vicinity 
of Darien, a small town on the 
Georgia coast, originated in 
the arrest and imprisonment of Henry Del- 
egal, a prominent negro who is called a poli- 
tician, upon the charge that he had assaulted 
a white woman a year ago. In that part of 
the State the negroes outnumber the whites 
five to one. Delegal’s friends feared that he 
would be lynched, dnd they were guarding 
the jail in Darien every night. On the 23d 
the sheriff undertook to remove Delegal to 
Savannah. The prisoner's friends, warned 
by their church bells, interfered—thinking 


Race War 
‘in Georgia 


he had been taken out to be lynched—and’ 


demanded that he be put back in the jail. 
The sheriff yielded, but called for troops, 
and when they arrived that night Delegal 
was taken out and carried to Savannah. 
Half the soldiers remained to patrol the 
town and assist-in arresting the negroes who 
had interfered. Several of these were im- 
prisoned. On the night of the 24th Joseph 
Townsend and Octavius Hopkins, acting as 
sheriff’s deputies, set out to arrest Delegal’s 
two sons at a house twelve miles from Da- 
rien. They found the house surrounded by 
negroes. As they were about to take the 
two men into custody, one of them, John 
Delegal, shot Townsend and killed him, 
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Hopkins was wounded, but he brought away 


“‘Townsend’s body. Having sent for more 


troops, the whites prepared to attack the 
negroes, who fied from Darien and as- 
sembled in a swamp twelve miles from the 
town, guarding the approaches with pickets. 
On the 25th the white citizens, accompanied 
by the troops, began to surround the swamp, 
and the white residents of the city of Bruns- 
wick were urged to come and assist in the 
attack. The forty negro prisoners in the 
jail were removed to Savannah. On the 
afternoon of the 26th Henry Delegal’s 
mother came out of the swamp and asked 
that he be permitted to surrender to the 
troops. After the relatives of Townsend 
had been induced to give up their arms, Del- 
egal was received and held in custody. Plans 
were then made for the capture of other 
fugitives. The negroes remained in the 
swamp on the 27th, and there was no at- 
tempt to dislodge them. The two Delegals 
will be tried this week. 





It is reported that there has 
recently been a perceptible, 
growth of sentiment in fa- 
vor of annexation to the United States, and 
that those who prefer annexation to inde- 
pendence have sent to Washington a com- 
mittee consisting of Antonio Govin y Torres, 
formerly Secretary of Justice in the autono- 
mist cabinet, and Marcos Garcia, formerly 
Civil Governor of Santa Clara. On the night 
of the 22d inst. there. was an unfortunate 
collision at,Cuevitas, a few miles from San- 
tiago, between the rural guard and the Cu- 
ban soldiers assembled there to receive their 
shares of the fund of $3,000,000. The soldiers, 
excited by a rumor that a majority of them 
were not to be paid, became disorderly, and 
the commander of the guard was shot in the 
arm while attempting to restrain them. The 
guard fired upon the rioters, killing five and 
wounding twelve. There has been published 
a rumor, received by way of Tampa, that the 
Tenth Cavalry recently shot at Gibara twen- 
ty Cubans. who had been arrested upon sus- 
picion that they were bandits. An investiga- 
tion is to be made by General Wood. Major 
Russell B. Harrison, inspector-general, son 
of ex-President Harriscn, has been critically 
ill with yellow fever at the new camp near 
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Santiago, but is recovering. Several of the 
soldiers quartered in the Cabanas fortress 
at Havana are ill with the fever. General 
Ludlow will soon open in that city 230 
schools with accommodations for 35,000 chil- 
dren. Steamships for Spanish ports are still 
taking Spaniards from the island; one of 
them sailed a few days ago with 482 Spanish 
families on board. The President’s proc- 
lamation concerning the census will point out 
that the enumeration will be a step toward 
independence, because it will be the basis of 
local elections for the establishment of civil 
government. An official report shows that 
the receipts of the Government for the six 
months ending on June 30th, nearly $7,000,- 
000, exceeded the expenditures by $1,480,022, 
and that $1,712,000 was expended in sanitary 
work. 





The reports of the health au- 
thorities in Porto Rico show 
that up to the end of last 
week the bodies of 2,812 victims of the recent 
hurricane had been buried; about 2,000 per- 
sons are missing, and not less than 100,000 
are destitute. General Davis explains that 
the food of half the inhabitants is, in ordi- 
nary times, bananas, sweet potatoes, beans, 
rice and corn. Half of the potato crop is de- 
stroyed, with the entire crop. of the other 
vegetables and fruits. Contributions to the 
relief fund are still coming in, the sum thus 
raised in New York being about $60,000. 
Large quantities of supplies have also been 
given, and these were forwarded last week 
on the transport ‘‘ McClellan,” with 1,600 
tons of food shipped by. the Government. 
The cargo included clothing for several thou- 
sand persons, nearly two hundred thousand 
quinine pills and other medicines. The 
work of cleaning the ruins at Ponce was 
stopped last week because the city treasury 
was empty. Several thousand pounds of 
coffee will be procured from Porto Rican 
planters and merchants and sold at the large 
Stores in New York for the benefit of the des- 
titute. The coffee of the island is of fine 
quality, but is unknown in this country, hav- 
ing been sold heretofore in Spain and Cuba. 
It is now excluded from those markets by 
hew tariffs. The American commander of 
the battalion of Porto Ricans recently or-: 
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ganized reports that the behavior of the men 
is excellent. They are obedient, willing to 
learn, and very proud of being soldiers of 
the army of the United States. The hurri- 
cane which caused so much loss in ,Porto 
Rico wrecked many warehouses in Nassau, 
and so injured the shade trees of the island 
that the damage cannot be made good in 
many years to come. It was ascertained 
last week that eleven vessels were lost in 
the northern end of the storm in the neigh- 
borhood of Cape Hatteras. The life-savers 
on the coast did excellent work, but it is 
feared that not less than seventy lives were 
lost at sea, and it is said that nearly one 
hundred fishermen were drowned on the 
coast of North Carolina. 


the World 





The revolutionists appear 
to be making progress in 
the northern part of San 
Domingo. 'Phey have captured the cities 
of Macoris, La Vega and Moca, Governor 
Castillo surrendering Macoris without re- 
sistance. Under the command of General 
Pacheco they engaged the Government 
forces for three days last week in the neigh- 
borhood of Monte Cristi, and are said to 
have gained a victory, the Government los- 
ing 150 killed and wounded, while the revo- 
lutionists’ loss was less than 30. Among the 
killed on the side of the Government was 
General Calderon. Reports from Jamaica 
say that a majority of the people are suffer- 
ing from hard times and desire a change, 
that rebellion is with difficulty prevented in 
the southern cities, and that only the navy 
is really loyal. The Sanchez Railway Com- 
pany has refused to carry Government 
troops. At last accounts Jiminez had not 
left the Cuban province of Santiago, where 
he is said to have received the applications 
of more than 800 Cuban soldiers and officers 
for employment in his service. He asserts 
that nine-tenths of the people of San Do- 
mingo will accept his rule soon after his ar- 
rival on the island. One report says that he 
speaks of the feasibility of extending his 
rule over Hayti. It now appears that the 
recent arrests in Hayti were caused by the 
discovery of a plot to overturn the Govern- 
ment of President Sam in the interest of 
Fouchard. formerly Minister of Finance, 
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Jiminez, has lost the support in New York 
of General Moscoso, who aspired to the 
command of the army if Jiminez should 
be successful... His ambition having been 
thwarted, he now turns against Jiminez, as- 
serting that thé latter’s motives are wholly 
mercenary, and that’he intends to establish 
a family oligarchy. It was reported in San- 
tiago on the 28th that the capital had fallen 
into the hands of the insurgents. 





That the Filipino rebellion is 
by no means overcome, not- 
withstanding the continued 
defeat of Aguinaldo’s troops, is evident. Sin- 
, ister proof is furnished by the discovery that 
several of the mayors of important places, 
as San Pedro Macati and Balinag, have been 
found guilty of furnishing arms and provi- 
sions to the Filipinos, and have been placed 
under arrest in Manila. Were it not for the 
women and children the most effective way 
would be to cut off all food supplies, but that 
would entail so much suffering that it has 
not been thought right to do it. There are 
continued Filipino raids along the line of the 
railroad for the purpose of cutting com- 
munication with Manila, but so far they 
have failed. The military censorship being 
very strict, there come reports from Hong 
KXong of a situation not at all as hopeful as 
is indicated in the dispatches from General 
Otis. In Washington every arrangement is 
being made to push the campaign vigorously 
and there is to be no lack of force. There is 
some talk about the removal of General Otis 
and the sending out of General Merritt, but 
it cannot be substantiated. General Bates 
has returned, having succeeded in his treaty 
with the Sulu Sultan, who accepts the Amer- 
ican flag, agrees to suppress piracy, collect 
no revenue and limit his jurisdiction to mat- 
ters affecting the Moros alone. The Ameri- 
cans are free to establish stations where 
they think best, and the general disposition 
of the people is reported as friendly. A dif- 
ficulty has arisen in Manila over an order, 
said by the Chinese Government to have 
been issued by General Otis, applying the 
American Chinese exclusion law to the Phil- 
ippines. The State Department is ignorant 
of it, and concludes that it must be a mili- 
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tary measure, perhaps to placate the Fil- 
ipinos, who are very hostile to Chinese labor. 





The past week inthe Dreyfus 
trial has been marked by the re- 
entrance of Maitre Labori to the 
court room, where he received a cordial wel- 
come. With his taking up the case new life 
was infused into it and the generals-who had 
begun to hope that they would escape his 
searching cross-examination found them- 


Labori 
at Work 


selves mistaken. After many efforts he suc- ° 


ceeded in getting General Mercier again 
upon the stand and cornered him until he 
was compelled to incriminate himself. Then 
came one of the most dramatic scenes in the 
whole trial so far when Colonel Maurel, the 
presiding judge of the court-martial which 
convicted Dreyfus in 1894, was brought face 
to face with Captain Freystaetter, of the 
same court, and convicted of falsehood in re- 
gard to the dossier read at that trial. The 
falsehood implicated not merely Maurel him- 
self, but Mercier, and it is now established 
that he not only caused the false Panizzardi 
dispatch to be secretly communicated to that 
court-martial, but also to be placed in the 
dossier, and surreptitiously communicated to 
the present court-martial. This is absolute 
crime, and already there are reports that the 
Cabinet will put General Mercier on trial. 
What it was supposed by some would be im- 
portant testimony, but proved to be worth- 
less, was the Bertillon system, presented by 
the author himself. This was given in a most 
elaborate form, but accomplished absolutely 
nothing. Other witnesses have been sum- 
moned, and it is now generally admitted that 
the trial is not more than half through. More 
than one instance has occurred manifesting 
very clearly the prejudice of the court, and 
repeated efforts of the defense to compel an- 
swers to questions have brought out the de- 
sire of Colonel Jouaust to defend the General 
Staff as much as possible. The-rioting of 4 


week ago has not been renewed, but Guérin 


continues to hold the fort and culminate his 
abuses against the police. In some way or 
another, notwithstanding the careful watch, 
he succeeds in securing food. There have 
been repeated reports that the house would 
be attacked, but he is still simply under 
guard. 
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Among. the 
schemes of Emperor 
‘William for the ad- 
vancement of his empire, few have been 
more generally accepted as valuable for the 
development and promotion of German in- 
dustry. than those for a system of inland 
waterways. One portion of his plan has al- 
veady been accomplished and a section rich 
in ore is opened up and will be entirely with- 
in Prussian control and not, as in the 
past, dependent upon Dutch ports. This 
it is now desired to extend in one di- 
rection to the Rhine and the other to the 
Elbe, so that when the whole scheme 
is finished there will be canal navigation 
from the Elbe to the Oder, from the Oder 
to the Vistula, and from the Elbe to the 
Rhine, from Emden to Danzig, and from the 
Rhine to the Baltic Sea. There seemed to be 
no doubt but that the plan would carry, but 
the Prussian Diet has suddenly manifested 
its conservatism by refusing to sanction the 
line from the Rhine to the Elbe. The reason 
for this refusal is found in the great influ- 
ence of the land owners, who claim that one 
effect will be to facilitate the entrance of 
foreign wheat, especially American, into the 
country and thus operate disastrously to their 
own agricultural interests. On the other 
hand, the manufacturing communities are 
urgently in favor of it, as it would have a di- 
rect influence to cheapen the price of bread. 
It thus becomes a strife between the Agra- 
rians and Junkers on the one side and the 
Liberals and Social Democrats on the other. 
There is much interest manifested in the 
course that the Emperor will take. As the 
present question affects Prussia alone and 
does not come in the Imperial Reichstag he 
has in a sense a freer hand. It is perfectly 
possible for him to appoint new members to 
the Upper House and thus carry his point 
there. In regard to the Lower House, there 
is a very complicated system of elections 
and any effort to control it might involve an 
electoral change of considerable moment and 
be a severe blow to the Conservatives. Inas- 
much as he has hitherto relied considerably 
upon the Conservatives, and does not desire 
to break from them, it is thought that he will 
allow this incident to pass for the time until 
the next session, and, meanwhile, bring 
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such pressure to bear as is possible in favor 
of his plan. 





The Parliamentary Commis- 
sion, appointed a little time 
since to consider the various 
suffrage projects presented by the Govern- 
ment, has reported rejecting them all, but 
making certain reservations regarding pro- 
portional representation. As a result the 
Cabinet resigned immediately. Some diffi- 
culty was experienced in getting a new Cab- 
inet, but finally a member of the old 
Cabinet succeeded M. Van den Peereboom. 
Difticulty was experienced in securing a Min- 
ister of War who should be both an officer 
and pledged to the principle of personal serv- 
ice. The new Cabinet announced its mission 
to be a settlement of the electoral question, 
which it believed lay in the complete adop- 
tion of proportional representation. The 
Socialists were divided on this question. A 
considerable number’ disapproved, but 
thought best not to oppose openly. When 
the matter came up in the Chamber of Rep- 
resentatives the Socialist leader spoke 
against it, but a vote of confidence in the 
Cabinet wus carried by a large majority. 
The retiring Premier announced his support 
of the Ministry in its task. 


A Belgian 
Crisis 





" When Lord Curzon 
went to India he was 
generally understood to 
be in hearty sympathy with what is known 

as the Forward policy on the frontier. This 
is essentially the policy of perfecting Eng- 
lish control of even the mere secluded sec- 
tions up to the very ridge of the Hima- 

layas, and into Afghanistan, the argu- 
ment being that so long as any semblance 
of independence of these border tribes was 
allowed there was constant danger, not 
merely of their raiding Indian territory, but 
of their becoming tools of Russia in her ne- 
farious designs upon the Indian Hmpire. 

This involved the establishment of strong 

British garrisons with fortified places in 

the Chitral and Waziristan, and the estab- 

lishment by means of a railway through 
the Khaibar Pass of such pressure on Cabul 
as would insure the Ameer’s fidelity. The 
great drawback to this plan was its heavy 
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cost for fortifications and troops, and under 
the present financial conditions of the Em- 
pire this is very serious. After careful con- 
sideration Lord Curzon has adopted a dif- 
ferent course, returning more nearly to ‘the 
older policy. Some of the fortifications are 
to be dropped entirely, and others are to be 
made less elaborate. The garrisons of Brit- 
ish and Indian troops are to be less numer- 
ous, and in their place there are to be na- 
tive levies, with, however, a much larger 
number of British officers in command. 
Most important of all, however, is a plan for 
the building of a number of railroads con- 
necting the more important garrisons with 
Peshawur. This will enable the central au- 
thorities to -reinforce threatened positions 
promptly, while at the same time the irri- 
tation of a dominant English garrison will 
not be felt by the tribes. The Khaibar Pass 
railway has apparently been dropped en- 
tirely. Just what will be the result of this 
is not of course apparent. Of late the 
Waziri tribesmen have been very uneasy, 
raiding in several directions. Whether they 
will quiet down under these new plans re- 
mains to be seen. That it is, however, a 
move in the right direction, seems to be gen- 
erally recognized. 





The Volksraad has declined to 
accept Mr. Chamberlain’s pro- 
posal for a commission to ex- 


Kruger 
Bargaining 


amine the proposed franchise act, and it is . 


reported has presented a counter proposal. 
The absurdity of these different Boer pro- 
posals has been set forth very wittily and 
with satirical intent, but after all with very 
close approximation to truth, in the follow- 
ing quotation which we find in The Tribune : 


“Tf a man comes into the country before the 
law is passed he can get the franchise nine years 
after he has been seven years in the country, 
five years after the law was passed, or within 
five years after he has been here two years, pro- 
vided he has been here seven years after he came 
here nine years ago. He must then 
give six months’ notice that he intends to apply 
five years after he has been here nine years, or 
two years after he has been here seven years, 
and the Fieldcornet shall then take his name 
and address and forward the same to the Com- 
mandant, who shall forward it to the State At- 
torney, who shall forward it to the Landdrost, 
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who shall forward it to the State Secretary, 
who shall call a special.meeting of the Executive 
Council.” 

It is scarcely surprising that English pa- 
tience is becoming very nearly exhausted, so- 
that Mr. Chamberlain has most significantly 
said that it is the eleventh hour and that 
long continuance of the crisis is fraught 
with danger. In a speech in Birmingham he 
affirmed more clearly even than at any time 
that now that the matter had been taken up 
it would’ not be dropped until the Govern- 
ment had security for the rights upon which 
Transvaal independence had been granted. 
War preparations continue on both sides, and. 
there is much bitter talk in the press which. 
may precipitate a crisis at any moment. 
Lord Salisbury has visited the Queen, and it 
is reported that the South African situation 
was the topic under consideration. As this 
was followed by Mr. Chamberlain’s speech, 
it gives to that increased importance. 





The United States Consul at 
Yokohama has sent to the 
State Department the following 
statement as to the number of foreigners 
resident in Japan. The figures for 1899 were 
compiled by the Foreign Office, and those for 
1891 are from publications of the cabinet of 
the Japanese Government: 


Foreigners 
in Japan 


Nationality. 


eet e ee eerrces 


Austrian and Hungarian 


Hawaiian................ - 
Brazilian 
Grecian........... 

SR oes sccncwce 
Mexican 


on etc ae ar ae er ane oe pote 10,015 
There are in Tokyo 921 foreigners. 
cans lead with 235, then come English, 177; 
Koreans, 134; Chinese, 107; French, 95; 
Germans, 77. 
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The Cleveland Strike. 


By Hiram C. Haydn, D.D., LL.D. 


OR weary weeks the strike of the 
street car men of the “ Big Consoli- 
dated ” has dragged its dreary length 

along, and the end is not yet. The outside 
world does not seem to understand it, and 
a long suffering public bas no judicial in- 
vestigation of the original trouble to an- 
swer the question, Who is responsible for 
a situation that has let loose all the turbu- 
lent elements to be found in a great city, 
and made possible a bitter feud that has 
burned itseif into the life of the people ? 
Why do eight hundred men, more or less, 
who want to work, know their business, 
and are of more than average intelligence 
as working men—why do they quit the 
service of a company that needs them? A 
resolution to investigate the causes and fix 
the responsibility was tabled in the City 
Council as inopportune—which means that 
it will never be convenient to let the pub- 


lic that suffers, and foots the bill, know 


just where the responsibility rests. 
will say one thing and some another. 
The trouble goes back to the time, six 
months ago or more, when the present ad- 
ministration got control of the stock and 
of the management, and began to make 
“improvements.” A man from the East 
was imported to drive these “ betterments ”’ 
through. One of them involved an increase 
of speed, in violation of a city ordinance. 
This increased the responsibilities and hard- 
ships of the men. Several children’s lives 
were sacriticed; that inflamed the people of 
certain districts, and reacted upon the men 
in charge of the cars. The arrangement of 
the “runs” was also very exacting. One 
man told me that he often got in at-1 to 
130 a.m., and was obliged to be up for a 
30 a.m. run. Perhaps no one thing would 
figure largely in the count, but the atmos- 
phere of the company was charged with 
arbitrariness and unbrotherliness, nagging 
and tyrannical. A very large per cent. of 
the sober, conservative people of our city 
believe that the company was greatly at 
fault in its treatment of the men, and most 
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unfortunate in its choice of a man to handle 
them. One of the coolest and best of men, 
from knowledge more personal than most 
could have, said to me, “ The way this com- 
pany treats its men makes me hot.’ What 
he said further and more strongly I will 
not quote. The question of the “ Union” 
was not at the fore in the beginning. It be- 
came an issue because as individuals they 
could get no satisfaction. If they did not 
like the way things were managed they 
could quit. When the “Union” came to 
the front, with it came, as usual, its ex- 
travagant demands, defeating their owr 
ends. Misled themselves, they began to 
lose the sympathy that had been theirs. But 
this difficulty was finally adjusted through. 
the mediation of the City Council Commit- 
tee, some concessions being made on both 
sides, and the men went to work upon the 
plan agreed to. 

This involved the employment of non- 
Union men one run in five. Non-Union men, 
by aid of the police, had kept the cars 
in motion, after a fashion, but scenes of 
violence, stoning of cars, assaults upon 
the men in charge, were frequent, es- 
pecially in wards densely populated by 
workingmen and by foreigners. The city 
authorities moved very slowly, and dealt 
gingerly with riotous crowds and abusive 
knots of men, women and children. This 
mistaken, or timid, or politic leniency to 
unlawful proceedings bore evil fruit and 
stirred bad blood. Now the trouble is ad- 
justed, and the city breathes freely—but not 
yet is the way smooth. It is pretty certain — 
that the Union men did not in good faith: 
receive the non-Union men, and the peo- 
ple of the sensitive wards seemed to know 
a non-Union car as far away as they could 
see it, and were ready to deal with it of- 
fensively; and, presumably, the Union mer 
were willing to have it so. At no time since 
the beginning has it been safe to dispense 
with the police in running cars in certain 
districts. 

Almost before we knew it the strike was 
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renewed, this time by the vote of a little 
more than half the men. It was claimed 
that the company was not keeping its agree- 
ment. The men were met by absolute re- 
fusal to regard them as any longer in the 
employ of the company, or even to confer 
with them on any ‘terms. The fight was 
now hotter than ever. On the part of the 
city it led to the calling out of the militia, 
and for a few days the city had the appear- 
ance of an armed camp. On the part of the 
men and their sympathizers measures be- 
came more coercive. The public, during the 
first strike, had abstained largely from rid- 
ing in the cars out of sympathy with the 
strikers. Now they demanded it—began to 
take the names of those who rode on the 
cars--then to boycott the people and the 
firms who patronized the street railroad— 
and so on from one coercive measure to 
another. The destruction of property was 
attended by the occasional use of dynamite, 
‘or some other explosive, usually in some 
secluded part of the city, but two or three 
times in the best residence portion—not, for- 
tunately, with any loss of life, but to the se- 
rious injury of a few and the terrorizing of 
many. As a result, the patronage of the 
road is reduced, I should say, one-half, in 
the safer parts, and in some quarters it is 
practically nothing at all. Extemporized 
“busses ” convey all who will ride in them, 
and many “ wheel” or walk. 

With the outbreak of the second strike the 
sympathy of the people with the strikers 
began to wane. Their coercive measures 
and bad temper, the violence of their sym- 
pathizers and the hated boycott have re- 
acted against them, till the original differ- 
ence between the men and the corporation 
is practically lost sight of in the new is- 
sues, which involve for every man the right 
to life, liberty and the pursuit of happiness. 
The Chamber of Commerce has rallied an 
opposition to the boycott of immense in- 
fluence, while expressing no opinion as to 
the right or wrong of the original difficulty. 
The militia has been withdrawn, a detective 
force supplements the work of the police, 
violence is now sporadic, but as yet no clew 
has been found to the dynamiters, and the 
blowing up of an occasional car is still ex- 
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pected. Now it is simply a matter of wear- 
ing out, by submission to the inevitable, the 
forces of the strikers. They will have 
gained nothing, and the company, possibly, 
have learned nothing. The same policy will 
always work unrest, and finally outbreak. 
But the people now know what a great 
strike means: what forces it lets loose; 
what a costly thing it is, not only to the 
purses of men, but, far worse than that, in 
the animosities and lawlessness it begets. 
Beyond a doubt this strike had never been 
if righteousness and brotherliness had had 
any significant place between the company 
and its employees. So slow are men to 
learn that “the work of righteousness is 
peace, and the effect of righteousness quiet- 
ness and contidence forever.” 

As will be seen from the above, much is 
conjectural in a way, and must continue 
to be until an impartial investigation is had. 
Any one writing of these deplorable mat- 
ters must use the best light he can get, and 
be. as judicial as possible. In this spirit, 
with malice toward none, but with a con- 
viction, growing continually, that any firm, 
corporation, or individual, can have all the 
trouble that can be handled, if only the 
claims of brotherhood are ignored or set 
aside, I write. The man who bosses men 
needs himself to be a gentleman. The law- 
less elements must needs be put down by 
force, but coercion is not a method for set- 
tling difficulties. To run cars, backed by 
the police and the militia, is not a notable 
thing to do, on the one hand; and on the 
other, to attempt to coerce men into Union 
ranks, to revile and annoy those who use 
their liberty to stay out, to dictate to self- 
respecting men their courses of conduct— 
these things provoke resistance and put 
further off the day of reconciliation. 

At this present the reign of force is being 
tried. It may win by exhaustion, but it 
will leave behind an embittered feeling be- 
tween classes of people who greatly need 
to be cultivating brotherliness and removing 
the causes of discord. A strike becomes 
justifiable only when, on either side, every 
possible means of conciliation has been ex- 
hausted; and once on enforced arbitration 
seems to be the only sane and safe way out. 


CLEVELAND, O. 
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A Day at the Muir Glacier. 


By Charles L. Thompson, D.D. 


derland of America. The only inland 
sea-voyage comparable with a cruise 
among these islands is the sail in Norwe- 
gian waters. But that is on a much smaller 
scale. Here we have a thousand miles of 
various and ever varying beauty and sub- 
limity—not a monotonous hour in the day. 
Every turn presents a new picture and 
every picture a new enchantment. The 
splendid climax of it all is the Muir Glacier. 
Approaching its wall of jasper the sublime 
has its apotheosis. It is the superlative. 
There is nothing beyond it.. Afar off one 
may get a glimpse of the Mount Fair- 
weather range, and fancy may picture still 
further revelations of what nature can do. 
But progress is stayed. The sapphire gates 
will not swing. He who has looked upon the 
Muir Glacier may as well turn about. The 
uttermost of scenery has been reached. You 
need not travel further. You may as well 
go home, and live out your days on the mem- 
ory of the one overwhelming vision. 
Yortunate is he who finds the great Gla- 
cier in communicative mood. It is true of 
greatness generally that it does not readily 
utter itself. Reserve is a necessary part of 


Ta Alaskan Archipelago is the won- 


it My lady in the parlor car can express 


But Webster must 
We have seen a thousand 
glittering cascades—the sun-loosened volu- 
bility of mountains of snow. But the gla- 
ciers whose awful slopes look as if they de- 
Scended out of Heaven are distant and si- 
lent. If they move one cannot mark it. 
They are too awful for utterance. Stately 
and stern, they resist our questionings and 
forbid our approach. Their speech is locked 
in the caverns of ages. To this silence of 
glaciers the Muir contributes the one ex- 
ception. On occasion this grandest of them 
all has a voice, unique and overpowering 
among the voices of nature—an utterance 
from which the boldest of men may well 
hurryaway. Wehadan experience of his maj- 
‘sty’s communicative mood which the tour- 


herself on the instant. 
have an occasion. 


ists on our vessel on the 30th day of June 
will never forget. 

The first outlook on the morning of that 
cloudy and chilly day was on the scatter- 
ing little ice-floes that mark the entrattce of 
Glacier Bay. ‘Chey hovered down the dark 
sea like white-winged doves to tell us there 
was grandeur ahead. The sea is a great 
carver. It works the ice-floes into shapes 
of beauty that no sculptor ever dreamed. 
It takes but a bit of imagination to trans- 
form them into fantastic semblances of 
things that are not on sea or land. There are 
fairy little towns with minarets of jasper 
and domes of agate. There are white tents 
on a lonely battle field—victor and van- 
quished are gone from the gray, time- 
wrinkled field--but the tents are there as 
the warriors left them, only more brilliant 
in their hues than tents of old crusaders. 
There are swans sailing proudly down the 
wind—there are ships and galleons drift- 
ing like the caravels of Columbus toward 
some undiscovered country. So as the lit- 
tle ice-bergs—solitary or in companies—fioat 
past our ship we fancy ourselves looking on 
fairy tableaux of nature: reading some pic- 
tured history of the world. 

The ship pushes slowly on. The clouds 
hang heavy as if reluctant to lift the cur- 
tain from the mystery before us. The snow 
mountains are too dim for reality—they 
seem rather like a mirage of mountains. 
Indeed Reality seems far away. We 
as in another world. There is nothing on 
the scene to bring us back to earth. Our 
very ship glides on like a phantom boat. 
The ice-bergs thicken about us. 
come up out of the deep sea where they 
have been compacted and colored perhaps 
for a century. They look like solid sapphire. 
Others are pearl-tinted. Some have an al- 
most rosy light. Some are alabaster. The 
sea-gulls wheel and circle on every side. 
Sometimes they arrange themselves in rows 
—in equidistant positions—on an ice-berg 
and have a sort of soldierly dress parade 
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bearing. Sometimes they rest upon the sea 
so lightly they scarce seem to touch it, and 
so amid scenes strange and portentous of 
something to come the ship glides on. 

Suddenly there is commotion on the boat. 
EXverybody hurries forward. The mists 
swing their gray gates and there stands 
the Muir Glacier. Your scientist describes 
it thus: a wall of. corrugated ice, two miles 
wide, towering three hundred feet into the 
air, descending invisibly seven hundred feet 
into the deep and silent sea. To us it is this 
and something more. In the ages long gone 
by torrents of ice from the everlasting 
snow region of inner Alaska heard the call 
of the “dim and sounding sea” and sprang 
forward to meet it, as a lover to his bride. 
It was a joining of centuries as well as of 
leagues. As it came to the sea that vast and 
boundless solitude flung its spell upon this 
Amazon of Ice, and it recoiled. Instead of 
mingling—as lovers’ hearts may mingle—in 
one appalled instant it reared its battlement 
of agate and sapphire as if paralyzed by 
the mystery it dared not approach. But the 
wall is useless. The. warmth of the ocean 
prevails over the pride of the glacier, and 
rod by rod it yields and slips or plunges into 
the all-conquering sea. 

Our ship has cast anchor. A few go on 
Shore to climb the gravel hill which the 
moraine for ages has been building. But 
most of us remain to hear the occasional 
detonations and watch the changes of that 
everlasting changelessness. It is a dull, 
cold day. We are all disappointed. The 
Glacier is unusually quiet. He has wrapped 
his majesty about him, and looks sternly 
down on the little ship. The captain is kind 
and sympathetic. He is sorry for his tour- 
ists. He is out of patience with his gla- 
cier, that it will not give us an exhibition. 
At least he will give us a closer view. The 
anchor is lifted and preparatory to turning 
about the little ship goes closer than is her 
wont. That closer view is fascinating. 
Every eye is upon the glacier, following its 
canyons, wandering over its turreted ex- 
panse, resting on its glittering wall. But 
all is silent! The captain salutes the gla- 
cier with three sharp blasts of the whistle. 
The sounds reverberated in a mocking way 
among the solitudes. That was too much 
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for glacier nature. There was a rattle of 
musketry as scores of ice-splinters broke off 
and flew into the sea. Then, as if the bat- 
tle was on, there were a few heavy guns, 
and larger masses with a rush plunged over 
the precipice. Cascades of ice were now 
playing at several points. And.a_ sense 
rather than a sight of general glacial agi- 
sation filled the air. At a dozen points at 
the base of the wall little geysers sent up 
their columns of spray. More cannonading, 
followed by larger masses grinding and 
crashing their way to the ocean, told us 
plainly that a general action was on. The 
sea began to boil. As we were not con- 
versant with the habits of glaciers we held 
our breath and waited. It was not long. 
Suddenly a deafening roar filled the air, and 
a startled glance showed an immense sec- 
tion of the wall of ice breaking loose and 
sinking majestically down—down into the 
sea. As it sank the ocean rose. Instantly 
a wave about fifty feet high, with curling 
crest and with race-horse speed swung to- 
ward the ship. The captain gave one anx- 
ious look—and springing to the deck rang 
for full speed. But the wave was on us— 
rather under us—and, dashing over the 
stern and flooding the lower part of the ves- 
sel, flung us reeling along. But to those who 
were steady enough to look there now ap- 
peared the vision of a life time. The sub- 
merged mountain of ice—freed from its 
prison of centuries under the sea—relieved 
of the. pressure that held it down—rose up 
between us and the glacier. First a blue 
dome appeared, then the walls, as the vast 
mass rose full a hundred and fifty feet into 
the air. It was a cathedral of sapphire, as 
if some heavenly temple had risen upon the 
sea of glass. For a minute the fascination 
held us. Then as the ocean boiled and the 
great wave tore across the sea, the sense 
of danger came over us—a minute earlier 
it had come over our captain. A _ quiet 
clergyman turned admiral, and ordered the 
captain to get us out of that place. A 
woolly Klondiker, used to wild scenes, 
rushed down the deck with the exclama- 
tion, “ My God, I have had enough of that!” 
A fair young mother wrung her hands. “If 
only the children were here—that we might 
die together.” And a ship’s watchmal— 
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Wanted: A New Fairy-Story 


asleep below when the sea walked into his 
quarters—grasped his earthly possessions 
in the shape of two satchels and came above 
faster than he ever came before. 

But such crises pass as suddenly as they 
come. The ship did not salute the glacier 
again but stole away. The sapphire ca- 
thedral lessened in the distance. The can- 
nonading died to silence. We were bowling 
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along toward Sitka. ‘“‘ Many a time have I 
been there,” said the captain, “ but I never 
saw the like of that.” And when we thanked 
him for the exhibition and for his notes of 
defiance that stirred up his majesty to such 
a violent spasm of temper, with a suggest- 
ive shake of the head our veteran of Alaskan 
seas remarked, “ You will never get so near 
that glacier again.” 


New York City 


Wanted: A New Fairy-Story. 


By Tudor Jenks. 


HERE was once a prince who was 

T very fond of fairy-stories. When he 

came to the throne and was told 

that he: might do just what he chose, he 

immediately created the office of Court 

story-teller, and opened to all comers a com- 
petition for the office. 

The contests were held every Thursday, 
and were very severe. The Prince (who 
was now a King, by the way, and must be 
so called)—the King was the sole judge of 
the merit of the competitors, and a very 
severe critic he was. You see, he had heard 
fairy-stories every day since he could tod- 
dle, and it was very hard to tell him any- 
thing new. . 

Then, it was rather embarrassing to be 
perched up on a high chair before his Royal 
Highness and the assembled Court, and to 
be expected to plunge at once into an en- 
trancing story. The King was so very im- 
patient that he would stop the narrator the 
moment he became tiresome. 

One Thursday the Court was gathered as 
usual, when the Chamberlain of the White 
Rod announced a new lot of story-tellers. 

“Show in the first one, as usual, and an- 
nounce his name,” said the King. 

“Ben Hassan Mulredin!” shouted the 
Chamberlain. : 

The curtained doorway of the anteroom 
admitted an Arab in turban and a white 
Tobe. He saluted the King with curteous 
dignity and ascended the lofty dais. 

The King had long since become tired of 


all ceremonial, and the candidates were in- 
structed to begin their stories at once. 

“There was once a lofty castle cut from 
a single emerald, and perched upon the top 
of a lofty cliff,”’ began the Arab, in the mel- 
low tones of his race, ‘‘and in the castle 
there dwelt a beautiful princess, who was 
the most beautiful creature ever seen, but 
who was as proud as she was beautiful. 
Now this princess had made a vow never 
to marry any man who could not beat her 
at chess, excel her in playing upon the lute, 
surpass her in horsemanship, and equal her 
in making verses.” 

“Show him out,” said the King, wearily, 
“he is too antiquated.” 

Ben Hassan Mulredin was shown out. 

“Next,” said the King. 

“Herr Swartzenbrock !” 
Chamberlain. 

A blond and bearded Teuton entered, 
and, seating himself, brusquely began his 
story: 

“A leetle morning-glory seet vas in der 
ground—in der dark und der cloomy ground. 
But in hees heart he long, he yearn, he strive 
for de bright sunlight. ‘O Mudder Nachure,’ 
he say, ‘vere ees de bright, de glori- 
ous——’ ” 

“Show the gentleman out,’ remarked the 
King, earnestly, “I feel quite sure that he 
wouldn’t do. Next!” 

The next was announced—“ M. Vaudrais! ” 

A gentlemanly Frenchman entered and 
gracefully took his place. 


shouted the 
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“The wind rocked the hyacinths,” he be- 
gan, “and the clouds sailed lazily overhead. 
The miller drove his donkey along the white 
road. When he came to the cross-roads he 
met a youth whose cap was tossed care- 
lessly upon his raven curls. ‘Good-day !’ 
cried the boy; ‘I am seeking the queen of 
the fairies. Have you seen her, good man?’ 
‘Folly of follies!’ cried the m*Yer. ‘ What 
know I of fairies, what do they do ?’ ‘ They 
dance in the sunshine,’ said the boy, happily. 
‘My flour can do as much,’ replied the mil- 
ler. ‘But why do you seek the queen of 
the fairies ?’ ‘I am in love with her. Oh, 
I love her madly !’ said the boy——” 

“Pardon me, monsieur,” interrupted the 
King, “but I am sure you have an ep- 
gagement elsewhere ? I thought so! Adieu!” 
Then, after a pause, he added: “ Next!” 
Just as the French gentleman had bowed 
himself out—‘‘ Mr. J. Bull,” said the Cham- 
berlain, and a stout gentleman who seemed 
very rude, whereas he was really very shy, 
stumped his way in and sat himself down 
with a bang. 

“?*Twas Christmas Eve,” said he, grufily, 
“‘and the lights were gay in all the shops. 
The snow was falling fast and it was very 
eold. In a cozy English nursery little Edith 
sat in her nurse’s lap begging for a story. 
‘I will tell you one,’ said the nurse. ‘ Once 
there was a powerful ruler who had many 
followers. He lived in a great castle named 
Temper.’ ” 

“ Next,” said the King, quickly, “ I cannot 
stand allegories !” 

The succeeding candidate had long blond 
hair, brushed straight up from his forehead. 
He was announced as: 

“ Karl Ericksen !” 

“Down deep in the earth live the little 
gnomes. They dress in dark brown, wear 
broad leather belts and pointed caps, in 
which is a single red feather. They work 
in mines of gold and silver, and understand 
the language of the birds. One day a little 
maiden who was wandering in the woods 
met the King of the Gnomes and as she 
was a very good little girl she could see 
the King of the Gnomes, nor was she afraid.” 

“Next!” said the King; “there’s too 
much Rose-red about that—tho no doubt it 
would prove an excellent story.” 
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The next was a Chinese, 
sounded like: 

“Tang Ting!” 

He began his story as soon as he came 
through the door, and his voice ran up and 


whose name 


down like a little girl’s practice of the scales. . 


‘* Topsidee much hop long one leetey piecee 
flaree—-!” 

“Show him out! It’s dialect,” said the 
King, before he had taken his place. 
* Next.” 

“The next candidate asks permission to 
read from her manuscript,” said the Cham- 
berlain, after a short delay, during which he 
held a conference with some one on the other 
side of the curtain. 

“Certainly, certainly!” said the young 
King, “we don’t care for the form. It is 
the story we are after.” 

The competitor entered. She was a young 
girl of some sixteen seasons. She was en- 
tirely unembarrassed, and perched upon the: 
chair in a sprightly way which promised 
much. 

* Begin,” said the Chamberlain. 

“Well, you see,” said the fair authoress, 
“this little story is my first attempt, and, of 
course, I know it’s not sowery good yet. But 
we all must begin some time, you know !” 

“T am sure I don’t see why!” said the 
King. ‘ You needn’t at all events. Cham- 
berlain, show her out!” 

“In a moment,” said the authoress. “ Just 


. give me a hearing. Listen to the first para- 


graph.” Then, before they could stop her, 
she read it: 

“*«There was a dingly dell in the heart of 
an old forest. Here the sunshine came to 
play; and here the elves, fays and fairies 
gathered nightly about their queen——’ ” 

“Will no one put her out?” cried the 
King. ‘“ Next!” 

She was hustled out, still reading. 

There was some novelty in the appearance 
of the next comer. He was an American In- 
dian of the true Cooper type. 

“ Pale-faces !”’ said he, “ages ago, while 
the antelope still bounded over the prairie, 
while all men were still brothers, and while 
yet the blackbird was white, there came a 
year when there was no rain.” 

“Too dry,” said the King, relaxing a lit- 
tle. “ Next!” 
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A Huge Responsibility 


“'This, your Royal Highness, is a story- 
teller of the new school. He is a realist, he 
says.” 

“Well, if the guards are alert, show him 

in.” 
' “There are no fairies,” said the newcomer, 
in a monotonous tone. “ But all peoples in 
their early stages, before the imagination is 
fully developed, delight in myths.” 
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“Pardon me,” said the King, so politely, 
that the Court trembled, “but there is a 
lecture-hall to rent, a few blocks from the 
palace. Ah! Don’t let me 
Next!” 

“Your Majesty, that. is the last.” 

“Indeed,” said the King. ‘ Well, never 
mind. Adjourned to next Thursday at the 
usual hour. Dinner.” 


detain you! 


New York Ciry, 


A Huge Responsibility. 


By Charles Newton Hood. 


T was a thrilling afternoon for us two 
| little fellows, Ed and me, but it won’t 
seem exciting at all to read it and not be 
just little country village boys of ten years 
of age and of twenty years ago. 

It was a Saturday afternoon half-holiday 
that Ed came over to my house, long before 
I had finished my stint of piling up wood, 
and announced, between gasps, “Oh, come 
on; le’s go down to the Central Railroad. 
They’re goin’ to sell a hull railroad down 
there at auction. Just think of it, a hull rail- 
road.” 

I looked in dismay at the unpiled wood 
and wished that I’d worked in the morning 
and finished up, but Ed turned to, like a 
good fellow, and by the time 
through and had proceeded with 
equaled speed 


we 

the un- 
of barefooted small boys 
down street, the corridors and porches of the 
little country village hotel were alive with 
handsomely dressed and- prosperous looking 
strangers, who were gathered in groups, 
talking earnestly together, or paced in 
couples up and down the verandas in quiet 
consultation. 

The right of way and assets of the partly 
graded but still trackless, ill-fated Pennsyl- 
vania & Sodus Bay Railroad were to be sold, 
at three o’clock, to the highest bidder, to 
wind up the affairs of the unfortunate origi- 
hal company, and the reason that the impor- 
tant transaction was to take place in the 
little country village was because the place 
chanced to be about midway of the proposed 
line, or, perhaps, because two or three of the 


were 


leading promoters of the company resided 
there. 

I never have understood exactly what vital 
interest Ed and I could have had in that oc- 
casion, but crowds and small boys can usu- 
ally be found in the same neighborhood, and, 
as I remember it, we felt as excited over the 
affair as the most deeply involved stockhold- 
er, or the shrewdest railroad magnate pres 
ent. 

We dodged here and there among the men 
and listened, open-mouthed, to the technical 
talk of the railroad people. While the sale 
was still some distance off, Ed told me, with 
absolute certainty, how much the _ short, 
plump man with the white side whiskers 
had instructed the tall, slim. young man to 
bid; the limit of what the worried looking 
man with the high hat on the back of his 
head would pay, and what the Southern Cen- 
tral man had told the Northern Central man 
he would agree to in case they could come to 
an understanding and bid together. No one 
ever pays any attention to boys any way. 
They may hear, but of course they don’t un- 
derstand. 

The assemblage was to be called to order 
in ten minutes, and Ed and I were standing 
on the edge of the hotel steps, when a very 
modest turnout drove slowly up in front of 
the hotel and stopped. 

The horse was one of those round, fat, lazy 
old family animals who can’t and won’t go 
over about so fast under any circumstances, 
and he was hitched to an old-fashioned, two- 
seated ‘“ democrat” wagon, in which were 
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crowded a party of three gentlemen and two 
ladies. We did not pay much attention to 
the new arrival, not in any way connecting 
the party with the auction of the railroad. 

They alighted from the wagon and stood 
in a little group while the gentlemen had 
some conversation with the landlord. 

*“Can’t you find somebody to drive him 
back?” I heard the oldest of the men ask. 

The landlord turned and glanced about 
the crowded piazzas. ‘“ My own help is all 
busy,” he said, “and I can’t spare anybody.” 
Suddenly he chanced to spy me, and he 
called me to him. ‘Say, boy,” he said, 
**these people borrowed this horse of the sta- 
tion master down to Taughannock Falls, and 
they want somebody to drive him back. 
Don’t you want to take a little ride?” 

“Why, yes,” I answered, “I'd just as lief 
—if Ed’ll go too.” 

“ Well, where’s Ed?” 

I turned and beckoned for my partner, who 
came bashfully forward. The entire party, 
particularly the ladies, were becoming mild- 
ly interested in the negotiations. 

The youngest man explained the entire 
matter to Ed, and I have since thought that 
he elaborated the details and the importance 
of Ed’s decision rather more than seemed ab- 
solutely necessary, for I recall that he used 
a great many terms which were unfamiliar 
to us and his talk seemed to amuse the 
ladies immensely. 

“Why, yes, I guess I can go,” Ed said after 
the young man had finished, “if you want 
me to, tho we’d really meant to stay to the 
sale.” And it was a good many years after 
that before we could at all understand what 
there was that was so very humorous about 
that reply, and why the ladies should have 
laughed until the tears rolled down their 
faces and the men seemed to consider us 
such a very droll pair of youngsters; for 
why shouldn’t two barefooted, ten-year-old 
country village boys with tattered straw hats 
desire to be present at such a momentous 
proceeding, I would like to know? 

“You can come back on the evening train 
on the Valley road,” the elderly man said, 
writing something on the leaf of a book 
which he took from his pocket, tearing the 
paper out and handing it to Ed. ‘“ Give that 
to the conductor,” he said. 
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“Don’t drive the horse too rapidly, this 
warm day,” one of the ladies called out as 
we jogged slowly away, sitting up very 
straight and important on the front seat with 
Ed holding one of the reins carefully in each 
hand. I have thought since, as I remember 
that horse’s gait, that this injunction of the 
lady’s was also intended to be humorous, but 
it was all lost on us and the animal was al- 
lowed to make his own pace. 

As I warned you at the start, there was 
nothing thrilling about this adventure. It 
is simply and strictly historical. I don’t 
know that I would care to take the same trip 
again now, but I know that I have never 
taken a drive since which I have enjoyed 
one-half so much. The quiet country road 
wound in and out among the pine woods, 
past fields of waving grain, orchards loaded 
with fruit, and the greenest of green pas- 
tures; up steep hills and down other steep 
hills, and I suppose that some stretches of 
that road must have been terribly hot and 
dusty, but it was all a joy and a rapture 
then, and the responsibility which weighed 
upon us was too heavy to admit of any inter- 
ference by any possible discomfort. 

Still. it can scarcely be said that there was 
anything out of the way in our hitching the 
horse in the shade when we came to Willow 
Creek, while we took advantage of the op- 
portunity to go in swimming in the cool, 
clear, lazily flowing stream; and, except as a 
matter of history it is of probably no interest 
that we stopped at a fine old farmhouse to 
ask for a drink of water, and that the dear 
old lady who came to the door looked at us 
over her spectacles, just as though she were 
our Aunt Susan, and said, “ Well, now, boys, 
wouldn’t you rather have a good, cool drink 
of milk?” 

I don’t recall what our answer was exactly, 
but I know that she took two large blue 
bowls and went down into the damp, cool 
cellar, and—well, it’s a good many years ago 
now, but even yet, when I want to praise 
anything at the table especially high I com- 
pare it to the way that cold, sweet, rich, 
creamy milk tasted. 

But enough of this. We drove the old 
horse up to the platform of Taughannock 
Falls station and delivered him, in good con- 
dition, into the hands of the old station 
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A Huge Responsibility 


master, having made the four miles in only 
a trifle over three hours. 

Then we went to see the falls, and climbed 
around the glen, and found five “lucky” 
stones on the shore of the lake, and were 
having a rattling good time, when Ed sud- 
denly remarked, in a decisive tone, “ We’ll 
have to start for home now. It’s four miles, 
and itll be dark now before we can walk 
it.” 

“Why,” I said, “I thought that the man 
told us we could ride home on the cars? ’”’ 

The commiserating way that Ed looked at 
me then haunts me still. ‘Well, you are 
green,” he said, with a simulation of pity. 
“Did you believe that? Why, you have to 
have tickets to ride on the cars, and the way 
you get tickets is to buy ’em at the window 
with money. All this is is jest a piece of 
paper. I didn’t say nothin’, but he couldn’t 
fool me.” 

I felt a good deal chagrined to think that I 
should have been taken in so. ‘ But let’s 
get on, any way,” I persisted. ‘The con- 
ductor can’t put us off until the train has 
gone a little ways, and then we'll be just so 
much nearer home.” 

This appealed to Ed, and so, when the 
evening express rolled in we stood waiting 
on the station platform; and I don’t like to 
think that it was with really dishonest in- 
tentions that we took the last seat in the last 
car, because it would take the conductor 
longer to reach us. 

When the conductor finally did enter our 
car, Slammed the door and called out “ Tick- 
eis!”” we were a very apprehensive pair of 
boys indeed, and I would hate dreadfully to 
endure again the suspense which we endured 
while he was coming slowly down the aisle. 
Ed handed out the paper with an exceedingly 
doubtful air. “A man told us this would 
take us to Trumansburg,” he said faintly. 
“I don’t know whether it’s any good or not. 
If ’taint you’ll have to put us off, ’cause we 
ai’t got any money.” 

The conductor glanced at the paper, and 
tnen he looked at it more closely, and then 
he put on his glasses and examined it very 
carefully indeed, and all of the while we two 
little boys understood perfectly the utmost 
meaning of the good ‘old-fashioned expres- 
Sion known as “ being’on the ragged edge.” 
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Finally the conductor looked over his glasses 
at us and smiled. He was a very large, fat 
conductor, with a good-natured look and a 
double chin. ‘“ You can bet your life, my 
boys,” he said, “ that this paper is very good 
indeed. This is what it says,” and he showed 
us the paper as he read it to us: 





LEHIGH VALLEY R. R. SYSTEM. 
... Pwo Nice Little Boys | 





President. 








But that didn’t convey a great deal to us, 
except that we weren’t going to be put off, 
for which we were truly thankful. 

fd had ridden on the cars twice before and 
I had once, still we were not so blasé but that 
weenjoyedtheremainderof the trip immense- 
ly, and we stood on the Trumansburg station 
platform and watched the train draw swiftly 
out with keen regret that the rapid ride had 
been so short. 

As we turned away one of the hotel car- 
riages drove hastily up to the platform and 
our party of ladies and gentlemen alighted. 
The train had gone, and as we felt more or 
less responsible we were filled with concern. 
We hurried up to them. 

“Why, here are our little boys,” said the 
elderly gentleman. ‘“ Did you get the horse 
home safely?” 

“ Yes, sir,” Ed answered; “ and we're sorry 
you’ve missed the train, but it’s just gone.” 

“That is too bad,’ the younger man re- 
marked, “ but we have to learn to endure 
those things;” and he gave us each a crisp, 
new fifty-cent shinplaster. 

Just then a most singular thing happened. 
An engine with a single magnificent car at- 
tached, which car was rich with nickel rail- 
ings, carving and curtained plate glass win- 
dows, ran rapidly in and stopped. 

The three gentlemen and the two ladies 
each bade us good-bye and stepped aboard, 
and the train flashed away, while the ladies 
waved their handkerchiefs to us two little 
boys as long as the train was in sight. 

“It seems to me,” remarked the old bag- 
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gage-master, “that you two youngsters are And that's all there is to the story. I told 
pretty familiar with the President, Vice- you in the beginning that it didn’t amount to 
President and General Superintendent of the anything, and I don’t know yet what ever 
Lehigh Valley Railroad System, to say noth- became of the right of way of the projected 
in’ of the President’s wife and the Vice-Pres- railroad from Pennsylvania to Sodus Bay. 
ident’s daughter.” Mepina, N. Y. 


The Vase ot Ibn Mokbil. 


By the Late Archibald Lampman. 


IN the house of Ibn Mokbil 
Stands a vase; 
Masters, if you ask us 
What within its heart is dreaming, 
Heart of gold and crystal gleaming, 
We shall answer: 
All the riches of Damascus, 
Cairo, or Shiraz. 


No man—even Ibn Mokhil— 
Ever guessed, 

Whence it came—wwbo brought it: 
But it stood there one fair morning, 
Ali the simple place adorning 

With its beauty— 

Feople said the Jinn had wrought it— 
Faith is best. 


In the house of [bn Mokbil, 
Till it came, 
There was nothing, only 
Just his books and herbs for healing, 
And his prayer-mat worn with kneeling, 
And the old man, 
With his sleepless eyes and lonely 
Heart of flame. 


Full of wo was Ibn Mokbil 
To behold 
Brothers overtaken 
By misfortune—sitting restless 
In his house forlorn and guestless, 
With a larder 
Empty, and a purse forsaken 
Of its gold. 


For the spirit of the fakir 
Loved the light, 
And the burden weighing, 
Deeper stiil with every morrow, 
Of the people’s want and sorrow 
Bent and aged him, 
And his knees were sore with praying 
Day and night. 


Then somehow to Ibn Mokbil 
Caine the vase. 

And the tale would task us, 
TIalf to tell what meat and treasure 
Things of help and things of pleasure, 

Overbrimmed it— 

All the riches of Damascus, 
Cairo, or Shiraz. 


Now the doors of Ibn Mokbil 
Open wide— 

Moan is heard no longer— 
Now the gifts are overflowing ; 
Coming round the vase and geing, 

Crowd the people: 

None that aii, and none that hunger, 
Are denied. 


For the vase, a magic fountain, 
By unseen : 


Hands at midnight charging— 
Jinn, they say—its store reneweth 
Ready for the lip that sueth, 

First at morning, 

THeaped about the flashing margia, 
Gold and green. 


Yet one law for Jbn Mokbil, 
Tf he break, 

Spoils and ends the treasure: 
Round the vase it runs in letters, 
Woven like a wreath of fetters: 

Not one tittle 
Must the fakir for his pleasure 

Touch or take. 


Never murmurs Ibn Mokbil, 
Nor complains: 

Though the fierce and greedy 
Inter at his gate for plunder, 
Seattered by no bolt of thunder, 

Yet untroubled, 

He, a fakir, poor and needy, 
Still remains. 
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The Making of a Pope 


In the house of Ibn Mokbil 
Nothing stays, 
Of the gifts returning: 
All is empty; it is lonely ; 
Save the books and prayer-mat only, 
And the fakir, 
With his gleaming eyes and burning 
Heart of praise. 


For the vase beyond the crystal 
To his eyes— 

Now when day is sinking— 
Opens like a mft of heaven, 
And the things of Allah given— 

Dreams and visions— 
Pour upon his spirit, drinking 

Paradise. 


To the ears of Ibn Mokbil 


Angels tell 


Stories how the bringer 
Of the faith of old still careth 
lor the foot that strictly fareth. 


As he listens, 


Falls a voice divine, the singer, 


Israfel. 


The Making of a Pope. 


By Henry C. Vedder, D.D., 


ProFgssor OF CHURCH History 1N CROzZER THEOLOGICAL SEMINARY. 


HE meeting of the Cardinals for the 
election of a Pope is called a con- 
clave, from clavis,a key. The name is 

justified by the fact: during the election the 

princes of the Church are actually under 
and key. This custom arose out of 
stern necessity, and ean be traced back no 
further than the thirteenth century. Several 
tines in those troublous days the need of an 


T 


lock 


immediate choice became so imperious that 
the people resorted to the expedient of shut- 
ting the college up until an election was 
made. Such was the case when Innocent 
Ill died at Perugia, in 1216, and the election 
of Honorius III was in consequence accom- 
plished in two days. , Gregory IX was 
elected under similar circumstances at Rome 
in 1227, the election requiring but eleven 
days. 

But even this expedient failed to work 
after a time. Clement IV died at Viterbo, 
October 29th, 1268, and fifteen (some say 
seventeen) Cardinals met to elect his succes- 
A bare majority were Italians, but 
enough French Cardinals to 
deadlock for nearly three years. 


Sor, 

there were 
eause a 
After seventeen months had passed without 


a’ choice, the people of ‘ Viterbo shut the 


college up in a palace and denied them com- 
munication with the outside world. More 
than another year passed by, and still the 
deadlock continued. Then the palace was 
unroofed, and the Cardinals were exposed 
to the elements. Even this does not seem to 
have been sufficient, for it was not until 
September ist, 1271, that a Pope was 
chosen, who took the name of Gregory X. 

We cannot vouch for the details of this 
story, since no two writers of the period tell 
it alike, but its main features are probably 
true, and they are sufficiently scandalous 
without “ embroidery.” The Pope so chosen 
was quite alive to the scandal, and to the 
dangerous nature of such an interregnum in 
the Papacy. It really would not do to per- 
mit Christendom often to get on for three 
years so comfortably without a Supreme 
Pontiff; the idea might occur to the world, 
in that case, that it could get on perma- 
nently without him. Reasons like these no 
doubt constrained Gregory X and the coun- 
cil that he called (the Second Lyons, 1274) 
to publish the code of rules for the govern- 
ment of future Conclaves, the constitution 
* Ubi periculum.” 

It would be an interesting study to set 
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forth the rule of procedure established by 
that document, and then note the succes- 
sive modifications of the code by later Papal 
constitutions, down to the present time. 
But all save a few historical students will 
find more interesting still an account of the 
procedure as actually practiced in the elec- 
tion of the last few Popes. It will even be 
advisable to abridge this somewhat, since 
a full description of the ceremonies observed 
might easily become tedious. 

In the Middle Ages a Papal election might 
be held almost anywhere in Southern Eu- 
rope, but for a long time there has been no 
election out of Rome, and usually the Con- 
clave is held in the Vatican. The Conclave 
that chose Pius VI in 1775, however, was 
held in St. Peter’s. Directly after the death 
of a Pope, under the direction of the Cham- 
berlain, the arrangements are made for the 
coming gathering. For centuries it has been 
the custom to erect little wooden cells, each 
about nine by twelve feet; and the ma- 
terials, numbered for putting together, were 
kept always in readiness. At the Conclave 
of 1878, for the first time these cells were 
not used, but small apartments of three or 
four rooms each were specially constructed 
in the great halls of the Vatican. These lit- 
tle suites were much more convenient than 
the cells, since each Cardinal is allowed two 
attendants, who were thus able to lodge near 
him and be constantly at his service. On the 
other hand this arrangement necessitated 
the spreading of the Cardinals over a large 
space in the palace, which made communi- 
cation less easy. 

On the morning of the tenth day after the 
death of a Pope occurs the inaugural of the 
Conclave. The Cardinals form in solemn 
procession in order of rank, and usually pro- 
ceed to St. Peter’s, where the mass of the 
Holy Spirit is sung, at the close of which a 
sermon is delivered by some ecclesiastic pre- 
viously appointed by the college. This 1s 
known as the election sermon (“Pro Eligendo 
Pontifice”’), and the preacher’s duty is to ex- 
hort the Cardinals to lay aside all preposses- 
sions and preferences of their own, and to 
fix their eyes on God, so that as speedily as 
possible a shepherd may be chosen, who may 
be equal to the exigencies of the times. A 
master of ceremonies then takes the Papal 


cross, and behind him follow the Cardinals. 
Before the cross go the attendants and the 
Pontifical choir singing ‘‘ Veni Creator Spir- 
itus.”” Waving arrived at the chapel of the 
Conclave, the dean of the Cardinals reads 
the Apostolic Constitutions relating to the 
election of a Pope, and each Cardinal takes 
in turn an oath to observe them. The dean 
exhorts them to fulfill the obligations rest- 
ing on them in so grave a matter as the elec- 
tion of the head of the Church, and the Car- 
dinals then betake themselves to their cells 
or apartments. 

In the afternoon the college meets and re- 
ceives the oaths of all the officers and at- 
tendants of the Conclave. Of these there is 
a large number, of which it is necessary to 
specify only two: a Governor, who is a prel- 
ate, and a Marshal, a secular officer. In the 
evening the Conclave is officially closed. 
Then all except the Cardinals, their author- 
ized attendants and the sworn officials, are 
required to leave the palace. All doors save 
one have been walled up ere this; now the 
last is locked, and the keys placed in the 
keeping of the Chamberlain. The Governor 
and Marshal henceforth keep strict charge 
of this door, and both egress and ingress are 
forbidden. To this rule there is an excep- 
tion, however: a Cardinal ayriving late must 
be admitted, and a member of the Conclave 
may be permitted to leave on account of 
sickness. Three Cardinals with the Cham- 
berlain verify the report of the officials that 
all but those having business there have 
been excluded, and the Chamberlain usually 
makes a further round before retiring for 
the night, to assure himself that all is right. 
Even when these precautions have been 
taken the number of persons left is consid- 
erable. At the Conclave of 1878 over 250 
souls were thus locked into the corridors of 
the Vatican. 

The night is spent in silence, the hours not 
given to sleep being presumably devoted to 
prayer and pious meditation. The Chamber- 
lain does not trust too much jo this chari- 
table presumption, but stations sentinels to 
see that no communications are held in se- 
cret during the night. In spite of this Car- 
dinals do manage to prowl about and elec- 
tioneer every night while the Conclave con- 
tinues. On the following day the real busi- 
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The Making of a Pope 


ness begins, that of election. In theory there 
are three methods by which a Pope may be 
chosen. The first is election by ‘“ inspira- 
tion,” “acclamation” or “adoration,” for 
all three terms are used to describe it. This 
is accomplished in those rare cases when all 
minds turn at once to some one as the sole 
possible candidate, and he is saluted by 
unanimous acclamation. The election of 
Gregory VII is described as occurring in this 
way. The obsequies of Alexander II were 
performing and Hildebrand as Archdeacon 
was directing them. All at once clergy and 
people with one voice cried out, “‘ Hildebrand 
is Pope! It is the will of St. Peter! Hilde- 
brand is Pope!” And he was immediately 
enthroned and crowned. Such elections, 
however, tho always possible in theory, have 
always been rare, and none has occurred in 
recent time. Another method is known as 
election “ by compromise.” Not infrequent- 
ly a deadlock occurs in a Conclave, and the 
Cardinals agree to depute the election to a 
committee, and to abide by its decision. 
Elections by this method have been not in- 
frequent, but it has not been necessary to 
resort to it latterly. The commonest method 
is now, and probably always has been, elec- 
tion “ by simple ballot.” 

The rules of Gregory XV for the prepara- 
tion of ballots are curiously minute; in con- 

Fig 1. 
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| Eligo in Summum Pontificem Rev. D. meum 
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nection with his bull, ‘“ Decet Romanum Pon- 
tificem,’’ he not only gives a full description, 
but diagrams accompany the text, as sample 
ballots. ‘The voting is secret, and therefore 
the ballot is in three divisions. In the up- 
per part each Cardinal writes his name and 
title, thus: “ Ego Robertus Card. Bellarmine.” 
This he folds down and seals, and it is not 
examined save it becomes necessary to verify 
all ballots. In the lower division he writes 
a number and a motto, known only to him- 
self, so that he may be able to identify his 
own ballot in case of necessity, thus: “18. 
Gloria in excelsis.” This he folds up and 
seals. All that is visible to the tellers is the 
middle part of the ballot, in which he writes: 
“ Eligo in Summum Pontificem Rev. D. meum 
Card. ”, filling the blank with the 
name of his candidate. (In the accompany- 
ing diagrams Fig. 1 shows the entire ballot 
as written; Fig. 2 shows its.appearance as 
ready for deposit. The words Nomen and 
Signa are printed on the back of the ballot, 
so as to come into place when it is folded 
and sealed, and they are surrounded by en- 
graved arabesques.) 

In general only a member of the college 
of Cardinals has been regarded as eligible 
to the Papacy since the time of Nicholas II. 
But he admitted exceptions to this rule in 
case of necessity, and as a matter of fact, 
between his day and that of Urban VI (1378) 
nine Popes were chosen from outside the col- 
lege. Since that time none but a Cardinal 
has been elected, and the precedent has by 
this acquired practically the force of law. 

The voting sessions are held in the Sistine 
Chapel, and two ballots must be taken each 
day, the first directly after the morning 
mass, the second in the afternoon, usually 
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about 4 o’clock. About two hours 
dinarily required for the taking of a vote. 
When the votes are ready to be given, each 
Cardinal advances in order of rank to the 
altar, where the tellers stand, kneels and of- 
fers a short prayer, and then, holding his bal- 
lot over the great silver chalice that serves 
as an electoral urn, be repeats in a loud 
voice the electoral oath: “I call to witness 
Christ the Lord, who will judge me, that I 
choose him whom I judge before God should 
be chosen, and I will do the same on the ‘ ac- 
cession.’” Then, laying the ballot on the 
paten, he causes it to slide into the chalice, 
salutes the cross and returns to his place. 
When the ' been verified and 
counted and the result is announced, if no- 
body has received the necessary two-thirds 
majority, Cardinals have the privilege of 
changing their votes. A ballot of the same 
general character as the one before used is 
prepared, but in the middle each writes 
* Accedo Rev. D. meo Ego Card. . . .” If 
he does not wish to change his vote he 
writes in the blank space Nemini, nobody. 
At the last Conclave a nervous or absent 
minded Cardinal wrote in his first ballot 


are or- 


votes have 


“ Bligo, ete., Card. Neminem,” and the ballot 


was read out by the tellers amid the hilari- 
ous laughter of the Cardinals, Even these 
grave ecclesiastics, engaged in this most 
solemn business, it seems, are not incapable 
of appreciating a joke. It sometimes hap- 
pens that exactly two-thirds of the total 
number of votes have been cast for some- 
body. In that case all the votes are care- 
fully verified; the tellers open each one, and 
if it turns out that any Cardinal has voted 
for himself the result is invalidated and 
there is no election. 

After the concluding of the voting, the bal- 
lots are burned in a little stove kept for the 
purpose; and when the people gathered with- 
out see the smoke go up they know that no 
Pope has yet been chosen. This is supposed 
to be their only means of information, for 
besides the oath of secrecy imposed on all in- 
mates of the palace, no communication with 
outside persons is permitted except in the 
presence of the Marshal and Governor. 
Nevertheless, in some way the secrets leak 
out and the proceedings are reported from 
day to day with tolerable accuracy. The 
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rules of Gregory XV _ provided that if a 
choice were not made within three days, for 
the next five days the Cardinals should be 
restricted to one dish at each meal, and 
thereafter should be confined to bread and 
wine or water until they completed the elec- 
tion. These rules have been relaxed in these 
later times, but long deadlocks have also 
become infrequent. 

Will it surprise anybody to learn that, not- 
withstanding all these strict rules and these 
solemn oaths, there is often a great deal of 
wire pulling and electioneering in a Con- 
clave? Since Cardinals are but human, after 
all, we ought perhaps to expect nothing else. 
The shrewdest American politician, trained 
in all the tricks of caucuses and conven- 
tions, could teach these princes of the 
Church nothing. Cases have been notorious 
in which Pontiffs have secured their election 
by promises of preferment and other ad- 
vantages to their fellow Cardinals. Equally 
notorious are cases in which Cardinals have 
forced pledges from a colleague as a condi- 
tion of election, which he has afterward re- 
pudiated or fulfilled only under. severest 
pressure. often happens in our 
Presidential contests, the successful candi- 
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date is frequently not one of the several who 
have been hotly pressed by friends, or have 
used all their arts to advance themselves, 
but a “dark horse.” Some of the ablest and 
best, and of the weakest and 
worst, of the Popes have been chosen be- 
cause the favorites were only strong enough 
in the Conclave to kill off each other. 
When, by any of these methods, an elec- 
tion has been made, the dean of the Car- 
dinals goes to the Pope-elect, and in a loud 
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voice asks, “Do you accept the election, 
canonically made, to the supreme Pontifi- 
cate?” The answer is communicated to the 
assembly by the prefect of ceremonies. By 
a second question the dean asks the new 
Pope what name he wishes to take, and on 
receiving his reply announces it in a loud 
The official act of elec- 
tion and acceptance is then prepared, and in 


voice to the electors. 


the meantime the Pope is conducted to the 
altar, if he has not gone there at once on 
notification of his election. The ‘robes of 4 
‘ardinal are removed, and the Pontifical 
garb, made ready in advance, is put upon 
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him. He is then placed on a chair, back to 
the altar, the Chamberlain puts on his finger 
the Fisherman’s Ring, and all the Cardinals 
in turn give him the first obeisance, kneeling 
before him and kissing his foot and hand, 
and receiving from him the kiss of peace. 
The first official act of the new Pontiff is to 
confirm the powers of the former Chamber- 
lain, or, if he prefers, to appoint another. 
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Preceded by a choir singing “ Hece Sacerdos 
Magnus,” the senior Cardinal deacon goes to 
the balcony and says to the people: “I an- 
nounce to you a great joy. We have as 
Pope the most eminent and most reverend 

- Cardinal of the Holy Roman Church, 
who has taken the name of .’ And thus 
the world is made aware that the Church 
has a new Pope. 

Cuestar, Pa. 


The Socialistic Thorn in Tammany’s Side. 
By Henry Austin. 


HILE in our colleges and churches 
W there has been for some years a 
noticeable amount of socialistic sen- 
timent, socialism as a practical factor in pol- 
itics has hitherto cut but little figure—com- 
pared with European countries, so little as 
to be almost a negligible quantity. Now, 
however, we are confronted with a set of 
facts that call for the most serious, conserva- 
tive consideration. 

First, and most startling of these—the 
Socialist Labor party apparently holds the 
balance of power in the richest, most con- 
servative commonwealth of this Union, the 
Empire State. We say apparently, but the 
more one studies the conditions the more one 
is tempted to substitute the adverb actually. 

Here is a brief presentment of its political 
history, which most of our daily papers, for 
some unguessable reason, have been persist- 
ently blinking, ever since the apostles of 
Karl Marx began their open propaganda. 

The Socialist Labor party entered the 
field in this State in 1890, and polled at birth 
the requisite percentage to entitle it to a 
place on the official ballot as a regular polit- 
ical organization. Its first cast was exactly 
From year to year it has slow- 
ly, but markedly, increased its poll. It was 
the fifth party on the list; it grew to be 
fourth, and last year it stood third. 

Up to this point in its career it had at- 
tracted no attention from the practical poli- 
ticians of the old opposing parties. Some of 
its leaders occasionally got pictured in the 
press, and the police were detailed to super- 


13.313 votes. 


vise its open-air meetings, but nothing hap- 
pened to it or by it. One of its chief spokes- 
men and editors did, indeed, win some per- 
sonal recognition by virtue of his brilliant 
eloquence and the misfit halo of a former 
connection with Columbia University as a 
lecturer on international law. Still, the poli- 
ticians, the men in both parties who are out 
for results or “ stuff,” regarded the Socialist 
Labor party as a collection of bibulous sore- 
heads and self-pivoted cranks—an omnium 
gatherum not to be reckoned with. But this 
joint dream of the firm of Platt and Croker 
was rudely dispelled when the official re- 
turns of the last Gubernatorial © election 
were rigidly tabulated. Roosevelt had 661,- 
715 votes, Van Wyck 643,921, and Hanford 
23,860. 

These figures are from the Tribune Al- 
manac, 1899, and cannot be gainsaid. What 
do they show? First, that Roosevelt’s plu- 
rality was only 17,794; second and most sig- 
nificant, that the Socialist Labor party, with 
its compact little cohort of 23,860 voters, held 
the balance of power. If Messrs. Platt and 
Croker could have swung those votes where 
these Siamese twins of political science 
doubtless believe they belong, Judge Van 
Wyck would now be figureheading the Em- 
pire State, and Mr. Roosevelt, instead of snif- 
fing the savory breeze of Presidential possi- 
bility, would probably be careering over 
the continent under the auspices of Major 
Pond’s lecture-bureau, swinging his sword 
and showing how tobacco fields are won by 
American “rough riding ” and philanthropy, 
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The Republican dailies of New York, to the 
glory of their blindness, be it recorded, have 
taken no, or slightest, notice of this phenom- 
enon. But the Tammany organs, or would-be 
organs, notably the Journal, which has done 
some pretty brazen coquetting with socialistic 
ideals, did some piteous howling. Van Wyck, 
they claimed, was defeated by the socialist 
vote, and the Simon-pure socialist by so do- 
ing had side-tracked “the real party of the 
people” and given the plutocrats another 
long inning in New York, with, probably, an- 
other Presidency to clap in their safe-deposit 
vault. 

Let us now without considering this par- 
ticular debt of conservatism to socialism 
look still closer into election facts. The Gi- 
braltar of Tammany Hall in this borough, as 
every one knows, is the Sixteenth Assembly 
District, where the Hon. Pat Keenan, as 
district leader, rules the roost and, with just 
reason, does all the crowing. Even during 
the Mayor Strong campaign, that swept one 
Tammany district after another off its feet 
with a tidal wave of municipal or civic mor- 
ality, the Sixteenth remained solid, and the 
crow of the Hon. Pat rose over the general 
wreck like a steam calliope. 

That barbaric yawp triumphant seems, in- 
deed, to have waked up the socialists, and 
by its Inusic to have made them move into 
this district; for, again examining figures, 
we find that while in 1896 the vote of the 
Socialist Labor party in this domain of 
Keenan was barely 1,000, in 1897 Professor 
Daniel De Leon, the recognized socialist 
editor and leader, running for Assemblyman, 
polled 1,820 votes. This evidently began to 
perplex, perhaps to frighten, Tammany, for 

in the campaign of 1898 far more attention 
and expenditure were directed to this “ Gi- 
braltar ” than ever before, and the campaign 
was intense. De Leon, the socialist, re- 
ceived 2,200 votes, and his Tammany oppo- 
nent was only saved from defeat by 700 Re- 
publican votes duly delivered as per invoice. 
The result of this is that “ Gibraltar” now 
stands on the Tammany books marked “ un- 
safe” for the campaign of this year and of 
1900. 

Another array of curious facts now forms 
itself. Ever since last November the labor 
forces in Tammany’s control have been mak- 
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ing mysterious moves; that is, more or less 
mysterious, according to the kind of tele- 
scope turned upon them. The Central Labor 
Union suddenly dropped its old established 
name and became the Central Federated 
Union. New and peculiar elements entered, 
to propitiate whom the change of name was 
made, and the platform was remodeled 
and rendered more demagogic. Finally, a 
certain Samuel Prince was elected president 
of this revamped Democratic labor-vote trap. 
This worthy is a resident of the once “ Gi- 
braltar ” district, and it is a matter of jocose 
gossip that for years he has been angling for 
the Tammany nomination to the Assembly. 
In the last two campaigns he especially rec- 
ommended himself to the Hon. Pat Keenan’s 
favor by taking the stump against the social- 
ist orators. Prince counts. on the nomina- 
tion this year, but the socialist vote troubles 
his midnight sleep, as well as the noon- 
day siestas of Statesman Keenan. 

Tammany kept out of power in the State 
by this wretched little Socialist Labor party 
—Tammany’s “ Gibraltar” in danger—what 
must Tammany statesmen try to do for this 
year, and especially for the Presidential 
campaign year? Clearly, to split the Social- 
ist Labor party or be split and spilt by it 
into the brine of Saline Creek. Spurred by 
this keen necessity, Tammany began work 
on the Volkszeitung, a supposedly socialist 
German daily, not overblest with wealth, 
and has apparently caused that paper to re- 
peat all the Democratic party’s stock-in-trade 
talk about the Republican party’s oppression 
of the workingmen with taxes. 

This may seem a perfectly natural and in- 
nocent move, but its real result was to 
bring the Volkszeitung into direct contradic- 
tion and conflict with the Socialist Labor 
party, which maintains that, as for the work- 
ingmen. they are no better off under one 
régime than another, but are most excellent- 
ly exploited by both of the old parties in 
turn. 

Feud having thus been started between the 
Volkszeitung and the Socialist Labor party. 
whose especial organ, The People, a national 
weekly, used to be edited in the same build- 
ing, Tammany’s next move was one of the 
boldest pieces of predatory politics ever im- 
agined. Insinuating certain of its heelers 
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into the ranks of the Socialist Labor party 
as “ converts,” it tried, with the aid of some 
of the disgruntled Volkszeitung staff, to break 
into the office of the Socialist Labor party, 
then at 184 William street, and take physical 
possession of the socialist national weekly 
organ, The People, together with all the party 
documents and archives. 

This attempt was made on the midnight of 
July 10th, and chronicled in some of the pa- 
pers as a flat failure. The leader of the at- 
tack was one Philip Bauer, who is a walk- 
ing delegate of a bricklayers’ union, of which 
William Klein is president. William Klein, 
when not staggering under the burden of his 
presidential duties, draws $2,500 a year by 
grace of Tammany as “Inspector of Sew- 
ers.” The connection of this sequence with 
the Tammany plan to steal a socialist paper 
is too clear to need further development. 
The attack, in which mallets were freely 
swung, failed miserably. The invaders were 
beaten back and the Socialist Labor party 
kept possession of all its documents and the 
English weekly, The People, now removed to 
61 Beekman street. 

But the Tammany dailies have announced 
broadeast that the Socialist Labor party is 
“broke” and broken up. As a further proof 
of prowess, even in laughable defeat and 
ridiculous retreat, Tammany has inspired 
the recent issuance of a new weekly, like- 
wise called The People, the people in this 
case being the Tammany job-holder, Mr. 
Klein and others of like editorial capacity. 
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Moreover, one of the Tammany organs, the 
News, last week intimated that a decision 
would be handed down by the Bench against 
the right of the Socialist Labor party to have 
a place on the official ballot, on the ground 
that it is divided. The Socialist Labor party 
is, however, so far from being “ broke up 
and broke ” that it has obtained the services 
of an able and costly lawyer, formerly a 
Tammany man, but now reformed, and has 
taken the question of title as regards its 
paper, The People, into the courts, where a 
Republican judge or an honest Democrat 
may put an extinguisher on Tammany’s 
bright scheme in the shape of a rival organ 
with the same name. 

The grouping of these queer facts, it is be- 
lieved, is well worth the attention of think- 
ing persons all over the country, and espe- 
cially are the potentialities involved in this 
particular chef @auvre of Tammany politics 
deserving of study by all New Yorkers who 
would like to be freed from the dominance 
of Messrs. Platt and Croker. The question 
for advocates of municipal reform and hon- 
est government is whether the Socialist La- 
bor party is so dangerous a germ that it 
ought to be suppressed by any mode, how- 
soever foul, even if such suppression means 
the continuance and still firmer establish- 
ment of Tammaniac ownership of the bor- 
ough of Manhattan, and possibly in the near 
future the seizure and loot of the whole 
State. 


New York City, 


The Houses of Old New Amsterdam. 


By Helen Evertson Smith. | 


T has been often asserted that the Dutch 
| settlers were at no time subjected to the 
hardships that had been so grievous to 
the Pilgrims and their immediate succes- 
sors, but that may be-a mistake. Early 
Dutch records not having been so thor- 
oughly searched, and private papers—even 
if many are surviving—being in a foreign 
tongue, we have been content to accept the 
conditions of later days as having been 


characteristic of the earlier ones also. Of 
this much we are certain, that times were 
comparatively easy when Niclaes Evertsen, 
a recent immigrant from Holland—perhaps 
by way of the West Indies—married Mar- 
grietje Van Baal, a native of the trading 
post which her father had known as Fort 
Orange, but which, eight years before her 
birth (in 1672), had been forced to take the 
name of Albany, 
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The marriage occurred in 1698, by which 
time there was a considerable degree of 
prosperity in New Amsterdam. The Hol- 
landers were natural traders, industrious, 
thrifty, honest and persevering. Probably 
no nation had fewer'vices or more virtues, 
and the virtues were of a kind to bring ma- 
terial prosperity in their train. The English 
Government paid them comparatively lit- 
tle attention, and the shrewd Dutch col- 
onists took no pains to awaken the interest 
(or cupidity) of their undesired masters. In 
preserving a useful obscurity they were un- 
doubtedly aided by their quiet ways and 
their language, which few Englishmen cared 
to learn. New York had become the little 
city’s name upon the colonial maps, but New 
Amsterdam it remained in the hearts of its 
citizens, as well as in the customs of its 
people for many years to come. 

The British had been in possession for 
about thirty-five vears when Niclaes Evert- 
sen built his broad-roofed stone and shingle 
house somewhere on the big farm which is 
said to have stretched from the East River 
to what is now Fourth Avenue, between 
Union and Madison Square, but Dutch was 
still the language of its people, Dutch were 
their records, and Dutch were all their tastes 
and ways. 

Unfortunately for a curious. posterity 
Niclaes was a too loving husband. He be- 
queathed to his Margrietje every thing he 
possessed without reservation. Hence there 
was no necessity for an inventory which 
would have been a very satisfactory addi- 
tion to our knowledge of the New Amster- 
dam household belongings of that day. But 
traditions, faithfully handed down from 
mother to daughter, together with some fine 
old articles of furniture, and even a few 
pieces of silver and china still remaining, 
help to give us an insight into the home life 
of the Dutch inhabitants who composed 
the better as well as the larger portion of the 
inhabitants of New York in the early part of 
the eighteenth century. 

The very first of the Dutch settlers must, 
like the first New Englanders and all the 
other pioneers, have lived in huts of rough 
or at best of squared logs, and endured 
many privations; but they were most ad- 
vyantageously placed for trade and the rapid 
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accumulation of property. Hence their 
dwellings far more speedily became seats 
of comfort and even of luxury, as this term 
was then understood. 

Mr. David Codwise, for many years a Mas- 
ter in Chancery in the City of New York 
(dying in 1864 at the age of eighty-four), was 
the husband of a sister of my father’s 
Under their most hospitable roof 
many of niy girlhood’s happy days were 
spent, and not least happy were the hours 
passed in listening to my dear granduncle’s 
account of ways and things in old New 
York. He often described to me the home 
of his grandfather on Dey Street, where 
it stood intact until it was destroyed by fire 
shortly before my uncle’s twentieth birth- 
day. 


mother. 


Of these conversations I took a few 
notes at the time, and am now extremely 
sorry that I did not take more, tho I have 
been able to glean supplementary infor- 
mation from the many letters, wills and ex- 
pense accounts remaining in my _ posses- 
sion relating to the periods of which he told. 
I do not now remember whether the house 
referred: to had belonged to Mr. Codwise’s 
maternal or paternal grandfather, I think 
to the latter. Its date, set in small red tiles 
in the yellow brick walls over its principal 
doors was—A.D. 1700. The house, my uncle 
said, was “the twin of one which was 
erected at or about the same time by his 
ancestor’s most intimate friend—Niclaes 
Evertsen. The latter was a grandson of 
Lieutenant Admiral Jan Evertsen, a Knight 
of the Order of St. Michael and one of 
the most distinguished officers of old Hol- 
land’s famous navy, to which, in the course 
of less than a century his family had 
given, besides himself, no less than three 
admirals, one commodore and five “ scheeps- 
bevelhebbers”’ or ship-commanders. At 
least seven of the nine died in_ battle. 
Jacob de Liefde, in his volume on the 
“Great Dutch Admirals,” says that “ fif- 
teen of the Evertsens had borne the name 
honorably in battles on land and sea,” 80 
one must wonder a little that Niclaes was 
content to remain a merchant captain on 
one of his own ships peacefully trading be- 
tween New Amsierdam and the West In- 
dies. But times had changed. Holland and 
England had become friends, and the claws 
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of Spain and Portugal had been too closely 
clipped to be longer dangerous to their ene- 
nies. So, to Captain Evertsen in the new 
land his title had acquired a purely peaceful 
significance. Here his business was profit- 
able, and Mr. Codwise said that in his day 
Niclaes Evertsen was considered one of the 
wealthiest men on Manhattan Island. 

“In the centers of the houses of my 
grandfather and of Captain Evertsen,” said 
Mr. Codwise, “rose great stone chimney 
stacks, each having four immense fire- 
places striding across the inner corners of 
as many wide, low-ceiled, broad-windowed 
rooms. On either side, beyond the four 
rooms thus grouped around the chimney 
stack were two more rooms of about equal 
dimensions, each having its own tile-begirt 
fireplace across a corner, for another chim- 
ney arose in each gable end. All of the 
first floor rooms were handsomely wain- 
scoted, and the heavy ceiling beams, at 
least in my time, were cased and painted 
white. Each fireplace was surrounded by a 
border of tiles all illustrating scriptural or 
naval scenes, save one set in my grand- 
father’s house which, in reddish brown fig- 
ures on a white ground, portrayed the ad- 
yentures of Don Quixote.” One of the last- 
named series was in Mr. Codwise’s posses- 
sion as lately as 1862. The walls of one 
room in each of the houses were hung with 
embossed leather which had once been rich- 
ly decorated in arabesque designs, and even 
in my great-uncle’s remembrance the gold 
tracings were not badly tarnished. Other 
walls in the best rooms of both houses 
were hung with a very substantial sort of 
paper, pictured with sprawling landscapes 
in which windmills and square-rigged boats 
figured prominently. This paper was said 
to have been put on soon after the houses 
were built. “ The side walls of the bed- 
rooms were always whitewashed with lime 
every spring and fall.” 

A peculiarity of both houses was that the 
only closets were those which flanked the 
fireplaces or surmounted the high and nar- 
row mantels. Great chests of hard woods 
and massive combinations of shelves and 
drawers, generally of black oak, were to be 
found in nearly every room of all wealthy 


Dutch families. Apparently their clothes 
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were never hung, but always laid away at 
full length, safe from handling and from 
dust. In a large old mahogany wardrobe 
which is believed to have stgod in the Evert- 
sen mansion, tho not until the second gener- 
atien, the three drawers which form its 
lower half are very deep, and the shelves 
which form the upper half shove in and out 
like drawers, while broad doors close over 
the four at once. The wood still shows its 
beautiful grain, tho it is almost black with 
age. 

A serpentine sideboard of about the same 
period is of mahogany finely inlaid with 
satin wood. This is now in possession of 
one of the Evertsen descendants of the sixth 
generation. Mr. Codwise remembered one 
in his grandfather’s house, which had been 
brought frem Holland about the time the 
house was built. This was of black: oak 
with inlayings of ivory. Sideboards were a 
feature in all dwellings of well-to-do people 
in those days, for there was much china and 
silver to be displayed and hospitality was 
excessive. It is said that there was little 
china sold in New York City prior to 1730. 
However that may have been, inventories 
and wills make it certain that wealthy resi- 
dents owned quantities of it long before 
that date. Canton china was privately im- 
ported from a very early period. 

Among other existing articles which are 
believed to have stood in the old Evertsen 
house is a tall mahogany structure ap- 
parently designed for many uses. The five 
long and shallow drawers might have held 
its owner’s gala day codts and breeches 
of satin or velvet, his long silk stockings, 
his fine linen shirts frilled with delicately 
embroidered ruffles or cobweby lace—such 
as was sometimes imported. but was more 
commonly the handiwork of wives or 
daughters—but they are not deep enough 
to have held his voluminous wig. Above 
the drawers, behind a leaf which turns 
down to form a desk, is the little bank of 
pigeon holes for holding filed papers just as 
we see them in more modern desks, only 
that among them are secret receptacles for 
private documents, and tw6 slides which can 
be drawn out to support candlesticks. 
Above the desk, behind doors of the wood, 
rise broad, deep shelves which may have 
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been used for books, or clothes, or bed linen. 
To.my mind the varied divisions of the shelf- 
space are suggestive both of the housewife’s 
linen and of the tall ledgers of the prosper- 
ous merchant-captain with long accounts to 
keep between the traders of the interior, his 
correspondents in the West India Islands, 
and the merchants and manufacturers of 
Amsterdam and Rotterdam, rather than of 
literature. But that may be an error. Be- 
cause few books have descended to us from 
the ancestral homes of New Amsterdam it 
does not prove that the Dutch were any 
more illiterate than the settlers of the other 
colonies. The change of language would 
account for the disappearance of Dutch 
books. I know of one sacrilegious creature 
who admits that about thirty years ago— 
“in order to get them out of the way, tho 
the bindings of some were so pretty that it 
did seem almost a pity,” she destroyed some 
forty volumes printed in Dutch which she 
had found in her grandfather’s garret. 

Not far from the present abiding place 
of the before-mentioned lofty and beautiful 
escritoire is a mirror in two parts, the upper 
part being about one-fourth the size of the 
lower. The whole, with its frame of ma- 
hogany and gilded figures, being about six 
and one-half feet in hight. The glass is said 
to be of Venetian make, and is very clear. 
Tradition associates this mirror with the 
old Evertsen mansion, but it may not have 
belonged to the first owners, while it is tdl- 
erably certain that two other mirrors of 
different make were imported by the first 
Niclaes in the very early part of the eigh- 
teenth century. These are each about two 
and a half feet in length by two feet in 
width, and are oval in shape. The frames 
are of solid brass, beautifully cut. On each 
side of both frames are girandoles for three 
candles each. 

The second Niclaes Evertsen had married 
Susannah, a great-granddaughter of the fa- 
mous Admiral De Ruyter, who had many a 
time fought side by side with the Admiral 
Evertsen who was her husband’s great- 
grandfather. 'The two noble old sea kings 
had not always agreed as to the best ways 
of serving their fatherland, but they were 
both true men and patriots, and did justice 
to each other's honesty and capacity, so we 
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may imagine that they would have blessed 
the union of their descendants. A piece of 
furniture which Susannah brought into the 
family was a bedstead of ponderous con- 
struction. From my great-uncle’s descrip- 
tion I should judge it to have been a good 
deal like that shown in the Musée Plantin 
in Antwerp, only not built with the house 
as that appears to be. The wood was solid 
black oak with a paneled head-board ex- 
tending to the tester and a much lower foot- 
board also paneled. Supported by four posts 
showing the finely carved figures of the four 
Evangelists was a deep cornice of the same 
wood also carved, but not so elaborately as 
the posts. The tester and valance were of 
Flemish tapestry. 

One possession which the first Niclaes 
must have guarded with the most jealous 
care was the silver-hilted sword presented 
by the State of Zealand to the grandfather 
of Niclaes, the brave old Admiral Jan Evert- 
sen. The hilt of this sword, then broken 
from its blade, was seen by my father when 
he was a boy of about fifteen years of age, 
in 1825 or 1826. Upon it was a handsomely- 
engraved inscription, which, unfortunately, 
the greatly interested boy could not read, 
but he well remembered the names and date. 
The latter I do not now recall, but my 
brother, my sister and I have heard our 
father relate the incident too often not to 
have it impressed upon our memories. The 
date must have been previous to 1666, as 
that was the year in which the old hero 
died fighting the English in a naval battle 
of four days’ duration, on the first day of 
which his brother, Admiral Cornelius Evert- 
sen, had fallen. The sword hilt, my father 
said, was very heavy, and the size such that 
it could only have been wielded by a very 
large hand. 

What has become of this precious heirloom? 
Is it still in the possession of some branch 
of a family which has become scattered 
through several of the States of our Union ? 
Or has it—has it—shameful thought !— 
shared the fate of so many of what should 
have been cherished heirlooms and lost its 
identity in the silversmith’s hateful smelting 
pot ? 

My father saw the hilt at Poughkeepsie, 
N, Y., in the possession of a Mr. Richards 
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who had married a daughter of Nicholas 
Evertson, third of the name in this country 
and a great-grandson of the first. This Mrs. 
Richards soon afterward died. A few years 
later Mr. Richards married another de- 
scendant from Nicholas Evertson, but of a 
generation later than her predecessor. This 
lady, now Mrs. George H. Moore, says that 
she never saw or even heard of the ancestral 
sword hilt. As all old American families 
too well know, there came a time when, old 
ideals having slipped away, like children’s 
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outgrown garments, it was long esteemed 
a weakness to have a care for heirlooms, 
unless they were such as had an obvious 
present use. During this most deplorable 
interval how many invaluable ancestral 
relics were ignobly converted into spoons 
and forks-! From the period of the French 
Revolution down to that succeeding our 
Civil War very little heed was paid to old 
things, but now, alas! the mourners go 
about the streets bemoaning the folly of 
their immediate progenitors. 


New Yorx City. 


The Color-Line at Alexandria. 
By Lyman Edwin Davis. 


HE city of Alexandria, Va., is geo- 
7 graphically only six miles from 
Washington; but in social type and 
racial sentiment Alexandria is very far 
south of its own latitude. And therefore 
the paradox generally applicable to South- 
ern character may be cheerfully accredited 
to the people of Alexandria—namely, that 
they manifest at once the usual Southern 
contempt for the negro race, but little of 
the characteristic Northern aversion toward 
the individual negro; at once the most un- 
yielding intolerance of the negro whose 
manner asserts his sense of equality with 
the whites, and yet the most sympathetic 
friendship for every negro who recognizes 
the historical relations of black and white, 
in the direction of obedient service in the 
realm of work, and polite self-humiliation 
in personal approach. 

This distinction will go far to explain the 
recent lynching by which the Alexandrians 
gave vent to themselves, while they were 
emotionally beside themselves. The 
wretched negro had only attempted the re- 
volting crime for which he suffered death; 
and the trend of intelligent public sentiment 
Was certainly in favor of awaiting the ver- 
dict of the law, a disposition which was 
greatly strengthened by the lingering re- 
sret of the community over a_ lynching 
under like circumstances two years ago. 
But a midnight demonstration of the negroes 


against the possible lynching of their ra- 
cial brother provoked and hastened what 
it was intended to prevent. The barbarous 
tragedy itself was accompanied by the 
usual details of savagery; and no descrip- 
tion of them has been placed here. But the 
antecedent conditions of this lynching ap- 
pear to have beeu so truly typical of gen- 
eral conditions in the newest South that a 
brief sociological analysis of the situation 
may contribute something to the general 
question of black and white. 

The sociological outline of the situation 
at Alexandria must include four leading, 
fundamental facts, all of which may be gen- 
eralized to the South as a whole: 

1. While it was the immediate act of a 
mob, it was doubtless the verdict of a com- 
munity. The vortex of the mob, as in most 
instances in all communities, was formed 
by the toughs and hoodlums; and there were 
many recruits from the country, with a noisy 
contingent even from the city of Washing- 
ton, while it is very doubtful whether “ the 
leading citizen” had any direct part in the 
affair. But, nevertheless, the judicial sanc- 
tion of the community was with the tragedy; 
and that sanction, however tacitly given, 
was so clearly understood that any charac- 
ter willing to perform the deed of vengeance 
could have claimed, even to his conscience, 
the commission of the city. But this silent 
verdict went forth not because that com- 
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munity .approves of lynchings in general, 
but because Alexandria, in this respect truly 
typical of the newest South, has decided 
that lynching is the only punishment which 
can be socially efficient to the overthrow of 
the social crime so characteristic of the 
lower type of negro. 

And, acccordingly, while there is doubt- 
less a strong reaction of public sentiment 
and of judicial opinion which leads Alex- 
andria to deplore this tragedy, that is sim- 
ply because the memory of it, and especially 
the civilized world’s condemnation of it, 
wounds the civic pride of the people, and not 
heeause it troubles the civic conscience. 

». There is also an element of social terror 
which may not be forgotten when we seek 
for the social explanation of this mania for 
lynching negroes. ‘The social terror of the 
brutal type of negro, centering in the home, 
begets the avenging determination of the 
conununity, centering in the martial tem- 
perament of the. Southern protectors of the 
home; and the two responsive sensations of 
social fear and avenging courage often lead 
to false alarm, false suspicion, and a gen- 
eral unrest which should enlist the helpful 
sympathy of the whole nation for the chival- 
yous section of our common country to 
which the question of black and white be- 
comes a question of vital interest and daily 
concerh, 

The first night after this typical lynching 
in Alexandria the plaster ceiling of a bed- 
room fell upon its sleeping occupants; and 
the sudden awakening amid strange sounds 
led to an outery and an uproar which 
brought the neighborhood and the policemen 
to the scene. It may at first thought seem 
to have been a great commotion from slight- 
est cause. But the excitement was owing 
to the fact that everybody, on first awak- 
ing, thought instantly of a negro uprising. 
Just as one’s first thought in Yokohama, 
awakened by strange sensations, would be 
of an earthquake, so the seismic disturb- 
ance for which the South is in constant 
preparation, and toward which her people 
interpret all signs and voices, is the possi- 
ble conflict of the races. 

There is nothing in present appearances 
at Alexandria so much as to suggest an up- 
rising of the negroes; nothing even in that 
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social jungle of miserable huts which form 
a dark background to what is colloquially 
called “Hard Corner.” The storming of 
Governor’s Island by the Chinamen of Mott 
Street is about as probable a crisis. And 
yet the number of knives and razors found 
upon the persons of those arrested in the 
negro demonstration the night before the 
lynching was certainly enough to justify 
the fears of the home, if not the precautions 
of the city. 

3. There is, withouf question, @ retrogres- 
sive development of thé negro, in certain com- 
munities of the South, which is rapidly 
bringing to the front a new type of Afro- 
American. The black man brought with 
him into freedom, as a partial compensation 
for his ignorance, a child-like gentleness 
and humility, with a keen reverence for so- 
cial order and for the moral law; and a cer- 
tain reilected culture, also, borrowed from 
the atmosphere of the home of which he 
was a humble but essential part. That type 
of negro is rapidly passing away; and too 
many of the new generation possess the 
sense of independence without the habits of 
industry which are the balance and leverage 
of independence; and many of whom have 
apparently persuaded themselves that im- 
pudence is the only unmistakable proclama- 
tion of their independence. 

The ragged edge of Alexandria, forming 
an ugly cordon about the city, from the 
river on the north to the river on the south, 
contains many negroes of this type; a type 
which is gaining the ascendancy, despite the 
school, the church and the home, in many 
of the black-belted cities of the South. 

4. But the fact remains, first and last, that 
when dealing with the negroes the newest 
South fails to distinguish between the prim- 
itive justice meted out by the savage in- 
stincts of revenge and that deliberate jus- 
tice which is executed by the majesty of the 
law. There is a certain aboriginal fiber in 
the Southern temperament which apparent 
ly causes them to delight, occasionally at 
least, in resolving themselves into a kind 
of military assembly of the people, and be- 
coming their own judge, jury and exect- 


tioner all in one. 
The people of Alexandria are a_high- 
minded, Christian community, as intelligent 
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as they are chivalrous; they support with 
an easy and quiet grace the dignity of their 
historical city; they keep their alleys in a 
sanitary condition of cleanliness which is 
next to godliness; they have the grace to 


go to church even in August. And we may 
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firmly believe that Alexandria, with all the 
typical cities of the South which she repre- 
sents, will yet find a solution for this crit- 
ical problem of black and white which shall 
be in harmony with the law of God and the 
standards of Christian civilization. 


PitTsBuRGH, Pa, 


Bayreuth Wagnertheater Performances, 1899. 


By E. Irenzeus Stevenson. 


the Wagnertheater this afternoon, 
during the first ‘“ pause,’ a short, fat, 
“middle-aged young man,” Siegfried Wag- 


A S I was standing on the terrace before 


ner, passed me. He stopped to converse 
with a well-known Viennese singer. As he 
stood there in the sunlight the friend with 
me remarked: ‘Dear me! How like Wag- 
ner, and yet how unlike, the son has grown 
to be! Look, as he stands now, really the 
resemblance is startling. Now, see! he turns 
this way, nearer us—and the whole likeness 
vulgarizes and How odd, and 
what a pity!” 

It occurred to me as this extremely ac- 
finished, that 
inv interlocutor had deseribed more than the 


vanishes! 


curate running-commentary 
general aspect, not merely of Wagner’s son 
and tant bien que mal of Wagner's official 
The “ Festivals,” so 
called, themselves—at least this one of 1899— 
he had quite admirably described. From cer- 
tain points of view the performances at this 
Wagnerian stronghold, and, even to-day, this 
Wagnerian Mecca, are in close keeping with 
the earlier and true and representative as- 
pect of the old régime. The moment you 
shift your ground, draw near to details, re- 
member what used to be expected and done 
at Bayreuth, what things really. made its 
performance “ festal,’”’ what Wagner so ex- 
plicitly had in mind thereby, then, alack! 


successor at Bayreuth. 


you are suddenly mute, your eyes fall—you 
say no You are in Bayreuth, yes. 
There is the Wagnertheater, to be sure; and, 
indeed, you are just out of its stately and 
dim recesses. But if you be a true and in- 
telligent Wagnerian. if you are a musician 
at heart and an artist in knowledge and feel- 


more, 


ing, why, let there be never so much local 
and gay glorification of the performances 
now normal to these auspices, 
matters naught. You have that within which 
passeth their show. 

But before pursuing this general and gray- 
colored suggestion—by no means a new or 
an unfamiliar one, of course, these ten years 
—let me do the mere record-duty for another 
Wagnerfest. The date, length and adjustment 
of the 1899 performances have been of the 
kind long normal, according to the repertory, 
and well-known to audiences exceedingly 
large and still decidedly cosmopolitan. “ The 
Nibelung’s Ring,” two “cycles” thereof; 
seven performances of “ Parsifal,’’ and five 
of “ The Mastersingers of Niiremberg” have 
constituted the ménu for 1899. Next year— 
for it is stated that next year shall have its 
Iest—“‘ Lohengrin,” ‘“ ‘Tannhiiuser,” ‘“ Tris- 
tan” and “ Parsifal” will be sung. The 
Wagner repertory has to be husbanded pret- 
ty thriftily, we see. It is small at most, and 
part of it is not applicable to Bayreuth. As 
to the 1899 casts, the older group of leading 
Bayreuth singers is now quite out of the bat- 
tle-array for the Festivals, by not only the 
retirements, in a voluntary or other surren- 
der, on the part of its champions, but by 
Death, that greatest of impresarios. Like- 
wise the second squadron—in part derived 
from the first Festival series, but as a whole 
identified with the Festivals in the later 
eighties and in certain nineties—this, too, is 
largely dispersed. However not so, this year 
showed that many of its well-worn person- 
nel are not now asked to Bayreuth by the 
astute She-Who-Must-Be-Obeyed Mme. Wag- 
ner. For instances, take Materna, Katthi 


to you it 
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Beecque, Lehmann, Brandt, Malter, Beeth, 
Lilli Dressler, Niemann, Vogl, Gudehus, Wink- 
elmann, Alvary, Birrenkoven, Griining, Van 
Dyck, Grengg (Scaria’s special successor here), 
Perron, Giora, Plank, Fuchs, Reichmann, 
and others of their set. I think that these 
are all alive save the ever-regretted Max Al- 
vary. But tho some of them still sing, and 
others vociferously try to do so (with that 
fine Teutonic and Old Guard courage which 
is so tedious), they sing not here! No more 
did the “third series’ of Bayreuth artists, 
largely mustered for it this year. I mean the 
squadron distinctly of the latter nineties— 
Brema, von Mildenburg, Nordica, Bispham 
and divers others. The full complement of 
the historic conductors was not in Bayreuth 
in this year of grace and Wagnerism 1899. 
Of just what stratum, or strata, then, were 
the casts and leaderships of 1899 built? Out 
of a curious mixture of the oldest and-of the 
middle—the medieval—and the newest per- 
sonnel. Rosa Lucher was perhaps the offi- 
cial doyenne, singing Sieglinde; and I suspect 
that genial Fritz Friedrichs—as consummate 
as ever in Beckmesser and also undertaking 
Alberich--was the doyen of the Fest-casts. 
With these were Hernina, Gulbranson, Gad- 
ski, Schumann-Heink, Reuss-Belce, Kernic, 
Marion Weed (our compatriot), von Artner, 
Morano, Osborne, Geller-Wolter, all in prom- 
inent female roles. The men included Burg- 
staller, Ernest Kraus, Brisemeister, Schme- 
der, Gerhiiuser, Demuth, Popovici, Felix 
Kraus, Van Rooy, Hans Schiitz, Elmblad 
(formerly of Mr. Stanton’s operatic régime in 
New York), Breuer, Fenten, Sistermanns, 
Schramm—some of whom are known and es- 
teemed in New York by seasons early or re- 
cent, and others not known to the Metropoli- 
tan, nor desirable there, for that matter. The 
conductors have been Richter, whose paths 
seem to be just now those of peace with 
Mme. Wagner and even with Vienna; Sieg- 
fried Wagner, who conducts his father’s 
seores piously and with routine authority— 
if the band knows its business; Fischer, a 
Munich leader quite new to Bayreuth, and 
by no means a Goetz von Berlichingen of the 
Iron Hand; and Mottl also was engaged. So 
much for the personnel at Bayreuth in 1899 

As to the performances, the “ Ring,” “ un- 
cut” and so heard as with us in New York 
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last winter, as to all that is so noble and 
beautiful in it, and all that is sheer clap-trap 
and bad art, the ‘‘ Ring ” was sung hardly as 
well as with us. The “ Mastersingers ”’ also 
proceeded “uncut” in all its beauty. Ellen 
Julbranson, now famous among Scandina- 
vian dramatic soprani (one at present to be 
heard in opera only at Bayreuth), stormed 
through Briinnhilde with great effect. Alois 
Burgstaller, Erik Schmedes, Ernest Krauss, 
have had Siegmund or Siegfried, to deal 
with. Krauss is familiar to Americans, and 
I could not see that he had advanced or ret- 
rograded; Schmedes is an artist of promise 
rather than performance; Burgstaller has an 
excellent voice barring its nasal quality, but 
is (as formerly) a wooden figure, and me- 
chanical actor, unlucky qualities more 
marked in his Parsifal. Schmedes, like Leo- 
pold Demuth, the barytone (Sachs), is much 
esteemed in the Vienna Hofoper corps. The 
scenery and mountings are not on the oldest 
models now, as will be remembered, but 
new, often rich and beautiful. The effects 
for the most part in 1899, as at the first re- 
vival-of the Tetralogy, have been of normal 
Bayreuth success and care; tho here, as 
everywhere, even Munich counted in, the 
chaotic spectacular demands of Wagner's 
last “ Dusk of the Gods” scene were not 
satisfactorily counterfeited. In ‘The Mas- 
tersingers” Mme. Johanna Gadski made 
largely a sincere and charming success as 
Eva; and the major cast was admirable in 
its work. Van Rooy is hardly a suave and 
benign Sachs, as might be feared. The 
“new ” mounting of this opera, however, 
was exquisite, and the last tableaux as here 
dressed cannot be surpassed in pictureful 
beauty, old Nurembergian archaicisms and 
animation without end. I need hardly refer 
to Friedrichs, our old friend Beckmesser, at 
Bremen and Bayreuth so often before now. 
Demuth is a good Sachs if not a great one. 
In “ Parsifal”—undoubtedly the magnet 
which draws a large half of the audiences to 
these Bayreuth.afternoons and will do so till 
this strangely beautiful music-drama can be 
given elsewhere—the representations of 1899 
were not at all throughout at their best. 
There has been much curiosity to hear and 
see Mme. Gulbranson essay Kundry, a part 
for which the eminent Northern “ Fest-Gast” 
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is insome traits precisely suited, and in others 
not suited at all, Mme. Ternina sings Kun- 
dry really well and acts it—not at all. Burg- 
staller can sing the title-réle admirably; but 
as I have intimated (or rather as I have not), 
he is a distressingly gauche Pure-Fool, and 
has no more expression as the Reiner-Thor 
than if he were the Burg-Thor. Herr Schiitz 
is a fine Amfortas, but Herr Fenten is not 
striking as Klingsor, tho Popovici is wholly 
so. I am not alluding merely to Herr Fen- 
ten’s failure to hit Parsifal with the casting 
of the holy spear—which of course he must 
by no means do, any more than Herr Popo- 
vici; but, by the by, that precise mechanical 
effect was so badly managed twice or thrice 
this Festival as to be funny. Moreover, 
“ Parsifal’’ needs some new mounting. The 
scenery is as shabby in the garden scene as 
it might be in Covent Garden or the Boston 
Theater. Its Flower Maidens tableaux (nor 
the maidens) do not compare with the Flow- 
er Maidens ballet in Bayer’s ‘‘ The Bride of 
Korea ” at the Vienna Opera. 

I have not particularized here the work of 
the chorus, and of the orchestra during dif- 
ferent works. The efforts of neither can be 
quite legitimately fanned with the wing of 
flattery. Dr. Richter led in “The Master- 
singers of Niiremberg;” the band, headed by 
Prill, was at its best. When Fischer had it 
in charge it was at its poorest. And the 
chorus at Bayreuth is nowadays conven- 
tional, quite below the Munich standard in 
acting and grouping. It needs galvanism for 
the sacred cause ef Wagnerism. 

I have mentioned the audiences as large 
and as cosmopolitan, which Bayreuth cer- 
tainly has a right to expect as traditional to 
it. Such they have been. But while I have 
long noted, as have so many other musical 
observers, the changed character of the re- 
cent audiences, greater or smaller, at these 
performances, I have never been more im- 
pressed than at this Fest with their unlike- 
hess to the former Bayreuth guests, taken 
as an assortment. To begin with outside na- 
tionalities. Americans were in relatively a 
small proportion at this Festival. English 
and French were plentiful. Other country- 
men and countrywomen, the Russian, Polish, 
Hungarian, Austrian, and mixed contingent, 
Were reasonably numerous, The great mass 
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of the non-Germanic audiences was British 
—especially ‘aus London”—and German. 
Noticeably neither the British nor the Ameri- 
cans were of the distinctly musical sort—the | 
old kind of eager, knowledgeful, experienced 
Wagnerites, of one or another type and age. 
A few of these were on hand, only a few, 
each day. The British array was British 
Wagnerianism of recent stock and discovery. 
The liberal French was the same. Now, as 
to the actual German-speaking contingent, 
whether really north or south or Austrian 
in its derivation, it has been quite the larg- 
est of any at this Festival of 1899. But here 
again has seemed to be obviously the aspect 
of a German audience, afternoon by after- 
noon, not solidly of a cultivated German mu- 
sical kind. There has been something per- 
sistently casual and laic about it, despite the 
presence of many professional musical folk. 
Contrasted with the former elements that, 
exactly as Wagner hoped for, arid in his 
day’s evening met—a national, representa- 
tive musical audience as to Germany and 
Austria, whatsoever else there might not be 
in the place of his rule and his special expo- 
sition. Not that among such throngs as now 
are here there are not many, many German 
and Austrian names of note in music, paint- 
ing, literature, the learned services to the 
world, and so on. But what are they among 
such a multitude? Is the German operatic 
public turning from Wagnerism? Or turn- 
ing from Bayreuth’s idea of Wagnerism? 

If it be the latter, there is, unfortunately, 
not newness in the arguments for such an 
attitude, tho time and recognition of its jus- 
tice—in no small measure—makes it no more 
acceptable as mere appropriateness in a 
cultus. Yet how far now, as these ten years, 
is it justified? What did Wagner plan and 
define for the Bayreuth incident; the care 
of which, as the fruits of which, he sudden- 
ly had to leave to the development of his 
wife and the advisers she might accept? Let 
us look back. The topic is never stale. Some 
musical people, Bayreuth guests of this late 
and decadent day only, do not know it well. 
First, Wagner created, developed, the Bay- 
reuth Festival because his works (at. the 
time) could not be given as they were méant 
to be given elsewhere in all Germany, and 
eyen should they be so given, Bayreuth was 
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meant to be the pattern, the best production 
on any German-singing 


} stage. The com- 


mensurate self-arrogance which even in 
Wagner's high genius is so ridiculous, what 
he ranked so modestly as “ the greatest poem 
ever written” (the “Ring” especially so 
styled) and the finest musical enhancement 
of drama, were to be as a rite, an initiative, 
an indispensable experience, at Bayreuth. 
Around the old Bavarian city was to shine 
the luster of the Violet Crown of a special 
phase and exhibition of German art. 

These plans and purposes of Wagner for 
his Bayreuth performances—is there any sin- 
gle one to which now the answer “it is not 
so” is not due? I do not think so. Wagner's 
foes have been those of his own household. 
I allow for the difficulty of meeting cosmo- 
volitan tastes and new conditions of German 
lyric drama. So allowing, each violation of 
the laws and aims of the dead: composer 
comes home nowadays more manifestly. The 
Festival was not to be money-making; ex- 
penses were to be fairly covered if possible, 
but it was not to be the source of personal 
or family income., It was not to be given 
annually or even biennially; but at longer 


A Winter 


By Maurice 


HENEVER the first touch of autumn 
is laid upon the woods I feel some- 


toward the 
South, and there is a sweet booming in my 
ears, the voice of pines chiming with the 


thing drawing me 


voice of the sea. The pelicans flash the light 
of their wings into my inmost field of vision, 
and the gulls off the headland of Bay St. 
Louis swing their white circles and clip the 
combing waves all for me, Egotism? Plen- 
ty of it and to spare. Whenever a 
breathes, the whole universe of air is his; 


man 


whenever he drinks, the well gives him its 
entire coolness; the sky is all for his eyes. 
And why not? The selfishness that takes 
nothing from others is the quintessence of 
unselfishness. The egotism that belittles no 
other person is harmless luxury. 

But the southward longing is not mine 
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intervals, lest it become “cheap” and hur. 
Artists important in the casts . were 
not to be paid, save in rare instances, for 
the Fest was to be of such a high class that 
it was to mean no loss to any singer, no sac- 
rifice, to sing at it for nothing. The singers 
were, especially, to be identified musically 
and nationally with Germany and Austria. 
The Festival was not to be a place for young 
singers of unauthoritative abilities to make 
their debuts, or to be as selected young ex- 


ried. 


periments in Wagneriana. The whole spirit 
was to beone of non-commercial, non-conven- 
tional, national opera-giving, and music- 
drama giving. There was to be no applause, 
no artistic acknowledgment from the stage. 
to break the illusion of the scenes, the spell 
of the music. Nothing was to be vulgarized, 
in the artistic and Latin sense of the word. 
With that intentionally, Bayreuth is merely 
a Wagner Theater, not the Wagnertheater; 
and in the policy now set up, as well as in 
che music-march of the day, we can read 
the passing in the near future of an interest- 
ing and extraordinary episode of Teutonic 
art, and the truth of the old theory that will- 
ful errors, like chickens, come home to roost. 


BAYREUTH, BAVARIA. 


Forecast. 


Thompson. 


alone, not yours alone; it has tugged at souls 
great and small from the beginning of time. 
Heaven was in the west; but Paradise was 
in the south. The vine and the fig tree, the 
palm shade, the beaker of the warm sunland, 

“ With beaded bubbles winking at the brim 

And purple stainéd mouth,” 

haunt the imagination of every sound and 
healthy person. Old Hebrew poets sang of 
the brooks and shade, and the Persians hung 
the languorous haze of the endless summer 
upon their rhythmical dreams. The glad- 
ness of the Greeks had no winter crystals in 
it. And so when my desire for the South 
comes on I do not feel lonely; I know that 
everybody else fgels the same gentle yet ir- 
resistible attraction. 

Is not the sun our natural fire to warm oul- 
selves withal? Coal and wood and gas are 
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A Winter Forecast 


well enough; the sputtering hearth-flame and 
the roaring chimney are well enough; reg- 
isters and radiators are well enough—when 
we must be cooped up by order of the ther- 
mometer—but give me the sun and let me 
toast iy shins out of doors. Snow knee- 
deep, With the wind snapping icicles off one’s 
ears, May be very delightful to polar bears 
and good Eskimos; I compliment those who 
can get courage out of a refrigerator; but the 
sun, the sky, the sea and a song of the toss- 
ing pines I will choose for my own delecta- 
tion. 

Pensacola, Mobile, Pascagoula, Biloxi, 
Pass Christian, Bay St. Louis, New Orleans 
—ah, let me count them as the beads of my 
rosary! Then there is New Iberia farther 
westward on the drowsing Téche, and not 
far away the fascinating winter estate of 
Rip Van Winkle’s Joseph Jefferson lfes like 
a verdurous oasis midmost a sheeny desert 
of brown marsh rushes, an artist’s home in 
a dreamer’s country. It is not an “ ideal 
climate; ” that I never yet have found. Real 
estate agents in various regions have monop- 
olized every cubic foot of what is perfect, so 
far as climate is concerned, and I never 
trouble them. They live in California, Flor- 
ida, New Mexico and Dakota, and they never 
tell a lie; but—ah, but—give me the creole 
coast, the tender patois, the pecans, the oys- 
ters, the shrimp, the crab, the flounder and 
the patate douce. 

Still the winter climate of the Gulf coast, 
from New Orleans clean around to Tampa, 
is mildly semi-tropical; and the outdoors 
man’s weather prevails most of the time. 
Three days of temperature at and near the 
frost line may come four or five times dur- 
ing the winter. Once in thirty years or so 
there is a good freeze. In my experience 
there has been but one, the terrible winter 
of 1888-9, when the thermometer wore its 
overcoat and forced zero upon the gentle 
and thinly clad creoles. Yet even that win- 
ter in the South was a joyful experience 
compared with- what we had in Indiana 
when the natural gas suddenly winked out 
in our furnaces, and the gas syndicate cool- 
ly informed us that we ought to have laid 
in a large supply of coal; and at that mo- 
ment the room at 24 degrees below zero! 

Why do not more people go South in the 
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winter? Any family of moderate means can 
keep a comfortable cottage 
cheaply as in the North. The question is 
especially applicable to invalids whose health 
suffers in cold weather. 


and live as 


Why do they al- 
most invariably wait until disease has pro- 
gressed to the incurable line before they 
try a winter in the South? It is the most 
pathetic of all things to see a person in the 
last stage of consumption languidly waiting 
to die in some sunny hotel or cottage. It is 
always a hopelessly forlorn hope. The bet- 
ter time to go is in the earliest stage of dis- 
ease, when climate 
handicap. 


work without a_ 
The best time to go is before’ dis- 
ease begins. 


may 


It is the well person who gets 
the full benefit of the Southern winter. 
One is surprised, however, at the amount 
of good climate it takes to satisfy the aver- 
age winter tourist or sojourner. Mr. Smith 
will go to Pass Christian, let us say, from 
the frozen region of Duluth or Boston, and 
arriving he strikes the Gulf shore with a 
snarl at the weather because the sky hap- 
pens to be cloudy or the wind a trifle chill. 
He sees roses blooming in all the gardens, he 
sees the mocking-birds flitting from a bloom- 
ing peach tree to a blooming japonica bush, 
yet he wants something better. Why don’t 
the birds sing? What makes it rain? The 
sand is too white. Where is the theater? 
Mr. Smith would be happier sitting on an 
iceberg, and not particularly ‘happy there. 
When you begin to think about going South 
to spend the winter—and if you are going 
you cannot begin thinking too early—the first 
thing is, Where shall I go? Fix the spot, 
then write to some person there for special 
information. If you ‘intend to board at a 
hotel, a boarding house, or in a private resi- 
dence, find out about accommodations and 
rates long beforehand. Know what you are 
going to do and just what it will cost you. 
If you purpose to rent a cottage, find out all 
about it before you leave the North. Any 
other course will be sure to give you trouble 
and extra expense. The Gulf-coast towns 
and villages between Mobile and New Or- 
leans are Pascagoula, Scranton, Ocean 
Springs, Gulfport, Mississippi City, Biloxi, 
Pass Christian and Bay St. Louis. These 
places have many comfortable cottages 
empty in winter, They belong to people in 
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Mobile, New Orleans and other places, who 
occupy them only in sumamer and are glad 
to rent them furnished to good Northerners 
during the rest of the year. As for hotels, 
the towns are full of them. 

After all, it is the:climate that counts, and, 
as I have said, it is not ideal; you will be 
able to criticise it: but for days and days 
together it will pour upon you the softest 
winds, the dreamiest sunshine and the most 
lulling sea-swash imaginable. Then down 
will sweep a norther and chill you, or the 
rain will fall in a solid flood for a week. Stay 
in the house and keep your good temper 
while you remember how the snow is drift- 
ing, the wind howling and the ice snapping 
up yonder at home. It is better to sit on a 
veranda and read, even if it does rain, than 
to be cooped up in a flat with your feet on a 
register. Three days in your room by a 
poor fire waiting for a norther to blow over 
is not as bad as five months of blizzard fol- 
lowing blizzard and snow on top of snow. 

The outdoors exercise you are able to get 
in the South during the wiuter is of incalcu- 
lable value. Very few days come that are 
too inclement for a person, not a confirmed 
invalid. to spend some hours walking, wheel- 
ing or driving. And speaking of the wheel, 
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the shell roads along the bluffs of the Gulf 
at the towns I have mentioned are as smooth 
and hard as asphalt. That at Bay St. Louis 
is nine or ten miles long, every foot of it 
overlooking the sea. The same is true of 
nearly all the towns; and the country roads 


_and pineywood paths are delightful to wheel 


on, the sand, unlike that of Florida, being 
close packed and solid in most places. To 
all this add the salt in the air, and you have 
a fair picture. But you must be willing to 
“rough it” somewhat in the matter of fare. 
The table will not “ groan” with a load of 
luxuries; the bed is apt to smell mildewed; 
the dining-room may be a trifie airy and the 
service of a.sort to suggest brickbats and 
clubs as useful aids to promptness and neat- 
ness on the part of waiters; but there are 
fish galore, and oysters in heaps, and you 
can have good bread, coffee, rice, creole 
dishes of many sorts, and claret and scup- 
pernong if you like. It is not sumptuous liv- 
ing; but I find it good enough for me in my 
most exacting moods (when the weather is 
fine); for if one can have lungs full of pure 
air and plenty of outdoor exercise one gets 
too hungry to grumble. Moreover, the mil- 
dew smell of the bed grows upon one until 
ten hours of sleep are none too many. 


CRAWFORDSVILLE, IND. 


A Decade of American Poetry, 1879-'89. 


By Susan Hayes Ward. 


HE years 1879-89 inciude a goodly 
T number of the English and Scotch 
minor poets. he best of the late Eric 
Mackay’s work, of which much was pub- 
lished, was “The Waking of the Lark ” 
(published in THE INDEPENDENT May 1st, 
1885). From Andrew Lang, Austin Dobson 
and Edmund Gosse THE INDEPENDENT also 
published poems, all clearly illustrative of 
the painstaking finish of these masters of 
technic. Mr. Lang, in offering. a substi- 
tute for the third stanza of his “ Ballade of 
a Dream” (March 17th, 1887), as first sub- 
mitted, adds by way of excuse, “ The last 
stanza of a Ballade is apt to give the divine 
poet a good deal of worry.” 
In Robert Louis Stevenson’s “ Our Lady of 


the Snows” I have made a correction that 
was evidently overlooked when the poem 
was first gathered into his volume, “ Under- 
woods,” and have substituted in the eleventh 
line the word “bell” for “hell.” Speaking 
of the Brothers of the Monastery he says: 
“ Aloof, unhelpful and unkind, 

The prisoners of the iron mind, 

Where nothing speaks except the bell, 

The unfraternal brothers dwell.” 
Stevenson could never have written “ hell.” 
That would have meant nothing, and Stevel- 
son’s meaning was always as clear as a bell. 

The contributions from Jean Ingelow are 

more important, and “The Lamentable Old 
Ballad of Cold Comfort” (November 28th, 
1888) is a fine dramatic conception, One poe 
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A Decade of American Poetry, 1879-’89. 


must be mentioned of Graham R. Tom- 
son (“On the Road.” March 1st, 1888), who 
wrote much strong verse and who continues 
to write under her present name, Rosamond 
Marriott Watson. . Rudyard Kipling’s strong 
and virile ballad, ‘‘ The Gift of the Sea” 
(July 24th, 1890) comes so early in the next 
period that he might be counted here with 
his countrymen. This poem is as wholesome 
and genuine and humane as any verse of 
Charles Kingsley’s. 

In this connection it may be well to refer 
to those writers who impress upon us the 
fact of their Irish birth or descent, such as 
John Boyle O’Reilly, the brilliant editor for 
many years of the Boston Pilot; his gifted 
successor, James Jeffrey Roche; Mrs. Mary 
E. Blake, whose poems have about them a 
fascinating child-likeness, as if their: writer 
had received in her cradle from the blessed 
little people the gift of perpetual youth; and, 
coming on into the last decade, W. B. Yeats 
and the scholarly Louise Imogen Guiney, 
who seems always eager to revive 


“the goodly usage of those antique times” 
in which her spirit delights to dwell, and who 
embroiders her poetic fabric with gold 
thread and gems of legend and learning un- 
tii it can best be likened to that rich garment, 
treasured in the Cathedral of Seville, from 
which Murillo painted the jewel-incrusted 
robe that enfolds his “‘ St. Rodriguez” in the 
Dresden Gallery. But her thought, like the 
form of St. Rodriguez, is worthy of the rich- 
est setting. “The Kings” (December 10th, 
1891) is a noble poem. 

Three other women, Adeline D. T. Whit- 
hey, Grace Denio Litchfield and Danske Dan- 
dridge, should be noted among the names 
that grace this period. Mrs. Whitney’s mor- 
als in prose and verse have ever been incul- 
cated so graciously as to win her readers to 
the moralist’s no less than to virtue’s side; 
Miss Litchfield’s verse seems a tropical prod- 
uct full of feeling and fire; Mrs. Dandridge’s 
melodious, serious and characterized by a 
Sweet Southern womanliness that gives it an 
ippealing charm. 

I must also mention: Richard Watson Gil- 
der, “Art and Life’ (December 9th, 1886); 
also one of Dr. George H. Hepworth’s dialect 
thymes (“ Grabbin’,” January 25th, 1883), 
which he attributes to the Rev. Plato John- 
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son, who appears to write with the Doctor’s 
stub pen. 

Maurice Thompson first rises to notice in 
this period as James Maurice Thompson. 
Mr. Thompson’s poems are creatures of the 
woods, the waters and the winds; they are 
breezy with out-of-door airs and they are as 
spicy tu the taste as young 
leaves or sassafras root. 


checkerberry. 
All nature is for 
him animated nature, and every tree has its 
dryad. “Nectar and Ambrosia” (January 
10th, 1884) smacks of the soil, but his “ Song 
of the Mocking Bird” (July 15th, 1886) can 
hold its own with other noble bird songs, and 
soars high in air, while “ Down in the Wil- 
derness ” (May 28th, 1896) is one of the few 
poems born of the Civil War that are worth 
preserving. ' 

But the special interest of this period cen- 
ters in the remarkable series of poems by 
yet another Southerner, like Mr. Thompson 
a Confederate soldier, and, like him, devoid 
of bitterness or rancor toward the North, 
the lamented Sidney Lanier. Many of his 
best-known poems, “Clover,” “To Our 
Mocking Bird,” ‘‘ The Crystal,” ‘“ A Ballad 
of Trees and the Master,” ‘‘ A Song of Eter- 
nity in Time,” and “ A Sunrise Song,” were 
published in THE INDEPENDENT during his 
life. When “A Ballad of Trees and the Mas- 
ter” was received by the editor, he read it 
again and again, and recited it to his assem- 
bled household at the dinner table that even- 
ing, having been haunted ali day by the love 
and grief at the heart of the ballad. The fol- 
lowing letter from the author accompanied 
the poem: 


“ BALTIMORE, December 6th, 1880. 

** Dear Sir.—Perhaps the inclosed will be 
more suitable to you than either of the two 
little songs just sent. 

‘“‘T hope this one is intelligible without its 
context. It is a song in one of my ‘ Hymns of 
the Marshes ’—a volume of poems I have nearly 
completed, which I hope to print soon. 

“While I am writing let me acknowledge— 
as I should have done sooner but for continued 
illness—your kind expressions in regard to my 
work, accompanying your request for more of it. 
These tempt me to be so personal as to add that 
I’ve been trying a long while—with ‘ Boys’ 
Froissarts’ and ‘ Boys’ King Arthurs’ and the 
like bread-winning books—to win a little respite 
from the fierce distractions of daily necessity, in 
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which I could merely reduce to form a volume 
or two out of a great number of poems that lie 
about me in memorandum. It seems slow work ; 
but I do not despair of a time—indeed, I do not 
look forward to any possibility of life otherwise 
—when my only business will be to sing. 

“Pray pardon this; a sympathetic 

makes me forget conventions. 
“Very truly yours, 
** SIDNEY LANIER. 

“Mr. Wm. Hayes WARD, New York.” 

The poet died September 7th, 1881, and 
during the two years following at least a 
dozen poems and songs, found by Mrs. Lanier 
among his MSS., were published by the edi- 
tor, the first and greatest of these being 
‘Sunrise’ (December 14th, 1882), written 
in December, 1880, when the poet was too ill 
to lift his hand‘to carry food to his mouth; a 
pencil was placed in his hand, the paper 
slipped under it, and he wrote as if breathing 
the salt air in vigorous drafts by the health- 
Altho Mr. Gosse and Andrew 
Lang show scant appreciation of Mr. Lanier’s 


word 


inspiring sea. 


work, it has received hearty appreciation 
from British critics. The Spectator (Decem- 
ber 6th, 1890), in reviewing the ‘“ Poems,” 
Says: 

“That we have in Lanier an original poet— 
one more original, we think, than the United 
States has ever yet produced, more original 
than any poet whom England has produced dur- 
ing the last thirty years at least—we feel no 
sort of doubt.” 

And again— 


Our Next 


By E. V. 


KLAHOMA will be knocking at the 
() doors of Congress next winter de- 


manding admission as a State of the 
American Union, and she will make her de- 
mand as a right, not as a favor—a right 
based upon a larger population than any 
new State has been able to show for the past 
fifty years and upon a stable condition of 
society and as intelligent and law-respecting 
a people as are those who inhabit Iowa. 
In area Oklahoma compares closer with 
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“Lanier died so early that he did not really 
show us more than the bud of his genius; but if 
he had lived ten years longer he would, we be- 
lieve, have ranked high among English poets, 
and probably above every American poet of the 
past. Ag it is, we think there is more of genius 
in this volume than in all Poe’s poems, or all 
Longfellow’s, or all Lowell’s (the humorous 
poems excepted) ; and the poetry is, we think, 


of the kind that gains on us with familiarity, 


instead of losing ground.” 

One of the most beautiful tributes to Mr. 
Lanier is a villanelle by Miss Edith M. 
Thomas that was read when the memorial 
bust of the poet at the Johns Hopkins Uni- 
versity on Mr. Lanier’s forty-sixth birthday, 
1888, was unveiled. His line 
“On the Paradise side of the River of Death” 
furnishes the motive (February 16th, 1888). 
Lanier’s Poems have won wide recognition 
and have increased steadily in public favor 
ever since they were first issued. Father 
Tabb, Mr. Lanier’s friend and fellow-soldier, 
was a true prophet when he wrote, the win- 
ter that Mrs. Lanier was arranging the col- 
lection: 

“To the Forthcoming Poems of Sidney Lanier. 
“ Snow, snow, snow. 

Do thy worst, winter, but know, but know 

That when the spring cometh a blossom shall 

blow 

From the heart of a poet that sleeps below, 

And his name to the ends of the earth shall go, 
In spite of the snow. 


“Sr. Mary’s SEMINARY, Baltimore, Md.” 
Newark, N, J. 


New State. 
Smalley. 


Ohio than with any other State. It contains 
39,000 square miles, while Ohio has 41,000. 
It is a little larger than Indiana, which has 
36,350. and a little smaller than Kentucky, 
which has 40.400. It has possibilities of ex- 
pansion, however, which no other State cal 
claim, for on its eastern border lies the ret 
nant of the Indian Territory, and there is 20 
idea that a State can ever be made out of 
that region. he best disposition of it would 
be to annex it all to Oklahoma after tle 
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Our Next 


Dawes Commission shall have completed its 
work of allotting the land in severalty to the 
Indians and their families. 

Oklahoma has now a very ragged outline. 
It ought to take in, for the sake of symme- 
try, the Panhandle of Texas, which lies just 
south of its own Panhandle, but Texas is 
not at all likely to give up any part of her 
enormous domain. If to the present area of 
Oklahoma could be added the Indian Terri- 
tory and the Panhandle of Texas, the new 
State would have as large an area as that 
of Kansas. With the Indian Territory alone 
added it will be about as large as lowa. 
Its extreme length from east to west on its 
northern border is 3865 miles, and its great- 
est width is a little over 200 miles. Of its 
length, however, 150 miles are included in 
the Panhandle, about 40 miles wide, which 
stretches west of New Mexico. 

The Territory was established 
spring of 1890, and in 1894 the so-called 
Cherokee Strip was added, which runs along 
the Kansas border for 200 miles and is 60 
miles wide. It was into this strip that the 
yreat and picturesque tide of immigration 
poured in 1894 when the Government guard- 
ed the Kansas border with soldiers until the 
day fixed when the land should be open to 
occupancy by homestead settlers. There 
hever was in the whole history of the West 
such an enormous volume of immigration 
poured into any new region as then moved 
across the Kansas line into the new Terri- 
tory. Thousands of people had _ already 
sheaked across the line in advance of the day 
haned for the legitimate movement for the 
purpose of occupying the choicest quarter 
sections of land, and these people became 
known as “ sooners.” 

There is not a mountain or a forest in all 
Oklahoma, nor is there any timber except in 
the belts of cottonwood and willows that 
skirt the streams. The whole Territory is 
a’ vast undulating plain covered with buffalo 
srass, where not broken up by the settlers. 
It is a part of the great central plain which 
stretches from the British boundary on the 
horth clear across the United States to the 
Gulf of Mexico shore of Texas. All the land 
is fertile and all of it receives sufficient rain- 
fall for the production of crops except the 
extreme western part of the Panhandle, 


in the. 
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The largest acreage in 
cultivation is in wheat, the second largest is 
in corn, and the third is in cotton, and a pe- 
culiarity of the Territory is the fact that it 
lies in both the wheat belt and the cotton 
belt and that it is also a good corn country. 
It is exceptionally well watered for a far 
Western plains region, and has a number of 
important streams, the chief of which are 
the Arkansas, the Cimarron, the north and 
south forks of the Canadian River, the Red 
River, the Washita and the Salt Fork. 
There are 53 organized counties in the Ter- 


which is semi-arid. 


ritory, exch of abort the average size of 
counties in Kansas. Good bituminous coal 
is mined in the extreme south, supplying the 
Rock Island Railway 
and furnishing all the towns with domestic 


fuel. 


locomotives of the 


As the whole region is destitute of 
wood the possession of these coal mines can 
be regarded as a special blessing. There are 
over 1,000 miles of railway track in the Ter- 
ritory, most of which is controlled by one 
or the other of two great companies which 
have their headquarters in Chicago—the At- 
chison, Topeka & Santa Fé and the Chicago, 
Rock Island & Pacific. 


of the precious metals, and this circumstance 


There are no mines 


may be regarded as advantageous, for out 
of it grows the fact that the country is not 
cursed with the gamblers and speculators 
who infest gold and silver mining camps, 
and that the population is composed almost 
exclusively of farmers owning their own 
lands, and of townspeople who supply them 
with goods and farm machinery. The Terri- 
tory did not have to contend at all with law- 
lessness in its early career. Almost every 
man who moved into it during the great 
rush settled himself immediately upon a 
farm with his family, or opened some kind 
of a business house in one of the new towns. 
Within a year after the opening of the lands 
of Oklahoma to settlement all the good land 
in the Territory was occupied by homestead- 
ers, and it is said that by the end of the 
season of 1890 there was a man upon every 
quarter section. 

The principal towns of the Territory, with 
their respective populations, are as follows: 
Guthrie, the capital, 25,000; Oklahoma City, 
25,000; El Reno, 15,000; Kingfisher, 12,000; 
Enid, 8,000; Pond Creek, 4,000; Perry, 3,000; 
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Blackwell, 2,500; Hennessy, 1,500; Alva, 
1,500; Jefferson, 1,000. And there are nu- 
merous others ranging in population from 
500 to 1,000. 

A special land law was passed by Congress 
for Oklahoma, which includes the require- 
ment for residence of the old homestead 
law, and also requires a payment from the 
settler of from $1.50 to $2.00 an acre for the 
160 acres he is authorized to occupy. The 
total population of the Territory is now 
about 400,000, and enthusiastic residents 
claim that the census of next year will give 
it 500,000. As it has been the uniform cus- 
tom of Congress for a great many years to 
admit territories having a population suffi- 
cient for one member of Congress, unless 
there are special reasons against this course, 
as there were in the case of Utah and as 
have kept New Mexico out of the Union, it 
will be impossible to refuse consistently the 
application of Oklahoma, which has about 
twice as many people as either of the two 
Dakotas had when they were admitted, and 
about three times as many as had either 
Montana or Idaho. The claim of Oklahoma 
to a position in the American Union of States 
is perfectly valid, whether it is based upon 
the ground of numbers of inhabitants, or 


The Suppression 
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upon that of high attainments in civilization, 
such as the system of education, the number 
of churches and church members, the num- 
ber of newspapers, and the general peace, 
prosperity and good order which prevail. 

Oklahoma is not as far distant in time as 
it appears to be on the map. You can start 
from Guthrie, the capital, at 6 p.m. and 
reach Chicago the next night at 7.30. The 
time from Guthrie to Galveston, Texas, is 
about 18 hours. The market of the Terri- 
tory for corn and cattle used to be Kansas 
City, but since the opening of direct rail- 
roads to Galveston a great deal of grain and 
live stock goes to Europe by way of that 
port. Kansas City, however, still enjoys the 
bulk of the wholesale trade of the Territory. 

A. bill for the admission of Oklahoma to 
the Union will be introduced by her territo- 
rial delegate at the opening of the next ses- 
sion of Congress and will be pushed by a 
strong committee of citizens who will visit 
Washington for the purpose of making Con- 
gressmen familiar with the resources and 
conditions of the Territory. It is not be- 
lieved that there will be any serious oppo- 
sition to the bill, and the Oklahoma people 
think that by February next, if not sooner, 
their star will go upon the flag. 


Cuicaco, ILL, 


of Consumption. 


By Mrs H. M. Plunkett. 


died of consumption in the State of 
New York, and of these 7,725 were 


LD) URING the year 1898 12,979 persons 


the inhabitants of the city. When the sol- 
diers were going off to the Spanish war a 
whole regiment was now and again marched 
down Broadway. Imagine one of these 
regiments smitten by some mysterious dis- 
ease and falling in their tracks before reach- 
ing the wharf where they were to embark— 
the horror of such a situation cannot be ex- 
But in the United States 113 such 
regiments drop out of life every year through 
the onset of a preventable disease; one 
which does not kill with the swiftness of a 
Mauser bullet, but which has a long, silent 
and stealthy period of incubation, after the 


pressed. 


fatal seed that produces it has been planted 
in the system of its victim. The discovery 
of the certain contagiousness of consumption 
is one of the great scientific triumphs of the 
nineteenth century, and there is reason to 
hope that it may be as completely conquered 
in the twentieth as smallpox has been in this, 
through vaccination. It is a curious coinci- 
dence of figures that the proportion of people 
who die of consumption now in all civilized 
countries is just about the same as that of 
those who perished of smallpox in the last 
century. 

The tubercle bacillus is the infinitesimal 
seed which enters the human system, some 
times in the breath, when, reaching the 1ungs, 
it produces pulmonary consumption; some 
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The Suppression of Consumption 


times it is taken in food or drink, and, lodg- 
ing in the glands, causes what we know as 
scrofula; or, if it reaches the mesenteric 
glands, produces “ consumption of the bow- 
els;”” or perchance it makes its way to a 
joint, and sets up disorders such as curvature 
of the spine, or hip-disease; and it may enter 
through an abrasion of the skin, but under 
whatever protean form it appears, the physi- 
cian knows that it was as certainly caused 
by that seed as you know when you look at 
a stalk of growing corn that it came from a 
kernel dropped in a fertile soil. This little 
demon is one of the most difficult of all the 
pathogenic bacilli to exhibit, in spite of 
which it is being demonstrated, in hundreds 
of laboratories every day. Think of poppy- 
seeds—one of them would hold hundreds of 
these germs—and small as they are, they are 
shown to contain spores, or seeds, and it is 
believed that through these spores they 
maintain their vitality so long, especially 
when enwrapped in the organic matter that 
accompanies them. 

It is clearly proved that the infective ma- 
terial is contained only in the expectoration 
-technically called sputum—from the lungs. 
The germs do not pass out in the expired air 
or moisture of the breath, but they are in the 
sputum, and when this is dried the invisible, 
imperceptible seed is drawn into the lungs 
With the breath. 

Now, think of the conditions in a small 
tenement—say in the common “ double-deck- 
er” flat: There are several small children, 
and a young man or young woman sick of 
consumption, with a mother who does the 
work and bestows all the care that the poor 
invalid can have. None of them have learned 
of the danger contained in the material that 
is thrown off, when the disease is far ad- 
vanced, almost without cessation, from the 
lungs of the sufferer; inevitably it will find 
lodgment on sheets and pillow-cases, in cran- 
nies and in cracks, and too often, through 
the weariness and carelessness of the pa- 
tient, on the floor. At last the overworked 
hhother finds a little unoccupied interval and 
She determines to “clean up.” Her broom 
flies, so does the deadly dust, and very likely 
from one vigorous sweeping the seeds of the 
disease may be deposited in the lungs of yet 
other victims in her family. They have 
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never heard of the small squares of soft Jap- 
anese paper, to be burned after once using. 
In the German Hospital, Cornet found the 
sheets swarming with bacilli. Is it any won- 
der that more than half the deaths from tu- 
berculosis, in its various forms, are found in 
the tenement districts? In the first week of 
March, 1899, 200 persons died of it in the 
boroughs of Brooklyn and Manhattan alone. 

The first step toward lessening the evil 
is the diffusion -of knowledge. Knowl- 
edge percolates downward but slowly, and 
in the late conference of the highest medical 
authorities of Great Britain, invited to Marl- 
borough House by the Prince of Wales, the 
importance of diffusing instructive literature 
among the masses was dwelt upon, as the 
first step in the process by which it is hoped 
the people may yet be made willing to have 
cases of consumption taken out of the houses 
and brought together in hospitals created for 
their use, thus taking the focus from which 
the disease spreads out of the range of the 
remaining members of the family. The day 
will come, but the time is not ripe. 

The Prince’s conference dwelt on the im- 
portance of public lectures, to be given by 
men authorized by them to the working peo- 
ple, as well as the distribution of pamphlets 
and leaflets, containing the scientific truth in 
plain, untechnical language; they also are to 
hold periodical congresses, to’ hear reports 
and devise methods of influencing Parlia- 
ment to pass laws for milk and meat inspec- 
tion. Dr. Broadbent said he had had most 
appalling lists of cows dead from tuberculo- 
sis placed in his hands, and he reckoned 
that five per cent. of London milk contained 
tubercle bacilli. At this conference there 
were high compliments paid to the City of 
New York for its success in diminishing the 
spitting nuisance, and certainly there is no 
finer example of the gradual enlightenment 
of the public, and the wholesome advance of 
correct sentiment then is afforded by the 
large-lettered placards now conspicuously 
posted in the cars, forbidding spitting on the 
floor. This safeguarding of the public health 
would not have been tolerated ten years 
ago, and the new regulation in Newark, N. 
J., fining a person $10 for a first offense of 
spitting and $25 for the second, will be 
watched with interest. One conviction, with 
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fine and costs, $12.75, has occurred. Dr. Mil- 
liken, at a meeting of health superintendents 
at Columbus, Ohio, a few weeks ago, said: 
“Take a rustic owl 
State, and observe the prodigious amount of 
expectoration that is going on. Pass a law 
forbidding this vile habit and attempt to en- 
force it. and see where you come out. The 
rustic spits to assert himself; he spits be- 
cause he is embarrassed; he spits because he 
has the fixed habit of spitting; he spits on 
everything about him to assert his personal 
liberty; and he does it all the more vehe- 


community in our 


mently because there are ordinances against 
it. So I say your best work will be done by 
the breeding of sound and wide knowledge 
among the common people.” 

The most hopeful note of the conference 
was the assertion by the highest medical 
pretitioners of England, Scotland and Ire- 
land, that consumption can be, has been, and 
will continue to be cured—that the real pan- 
acea is dir, gerin-free air, and that the treat- 
ment that arrests the growth of the bacilli, 
and cures the patient, can be applied just as 
well in the United Kingdom as anywhere, 
and each fortitied his assertion with unim- 
instances.” The most 


peachable ‘ modern 


striking was this: 


“Tn 1896 the Marchioness of Zetland called 
into existence a hospital for consumptives to 
hold 24. More than 200 have been treated there; 
164 have been discharged * well,’ of these 162 
have remained well and have gained an average 
of 7 pounds in weight; 2 thought to be well 
have died.” 

The most aggressive measure adopted by 
the conference was the pledging of the mem- 
hers to use their utmost endeavors to secure 
the erection, near every considerable town, 
of sanitariums for the treatment of con- 
sumptives according to the regimen and dis- 
cipline necessary to conquer the incipient 
symptoms. These are to be conducted on 
what is known as the open-air plan, and the 
care of the 
deadly sputuin. at the 
Sharon, Mass., sanitarium walk abroad they 


patients are taught the proper 
When the patients 


carry a pouch with two compartments, one 
of which contains squares of the soft Jap- 


anese absorbent paper. 


They use one of 
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these for each expectoration; then it is de 
posited in the pouch, to be burned when they 
return to the house, and thus the seeds that 
‘arelessly neglected might destroy many 
lives are effectually disposed of. There the 
feeding is conducted on the best hygienic 
and physiological principles, the object be- 
ing to produce so high a condition of vitality 
that walls of healthy tissue will surround 
the tubercles, shutting them in and making 
them innocuous. Post-mortems of persons 
dead of other diseases often reveal these 
dormant tubercles—one large New York 
hospital reports hundreds of such cases. It 
is pleasant to record that the Legislature of 
New York is considering the establishment 
of a sanitarium in the Adirondacks, thus fol- 
lowing the example of Massachusetts. Pri- 
vate munificence has built one at Liberty, 
N. Y., and undoubtedly that will be followed 
by others, for there are hundreds of wealthy 
men whose consciences are touched by the 
precept, “bear ye one another’s burdens.” 

We hear that at Mentone, on the Riviera, 
and in California the public is crying out 
against the “ruin” of their reputation as 
health resorts because of infection from im- 
ported tubercle germs. They are not to be 
blamed, tho it is proved in Germany and 
Switzerland that in the regions immediately 
surrounding the sanitariums the population 
is remarkably free from infection, because 
they have learned how to protect themselves 
by contact with the patients. Now that it is 
established that the disease can be success- 
fully treated anywhere, the souls of those to 
whom a costly journey is impossible will be 
comforted. 

The infection of milk through tuberculous 
cows did not escape the attention of the 
Prince’s conference, and the announcement 
that thirty-six of the cows in the Queen's 
choicest herd had been killed on account of 
tuberculosis will have a great influence oD 
her subjects. Certainly in this country 4 
mother who feeds her child with unsterilized 
milk runs a great risk, and it can be Pas 
teurized with so little labor and expense, and 
there are so many tuberculous cows among 
the best looking herds, that this neglect 
amounts almost to a crime. 


PITTSFIELD, Mass 
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LITERATURE. 


The Tragedies in Greek Art.* 


EURIPIDES was a many-sided man of the 
world, devoted in the first instance to philos- 
ophy, rhetoric and politics, and secondarily 
only to tragedy. He introduced every-day 
affairs into his plays, which, for that reason, 
serve in some sort as a mirror of fifth cen- 
tury Athenian life in all its complexity. He 
was an innovator in that he dealt with the 
present instead of remaining true to the 
mythic cycles, and thus, from Aristophanes 
down to modern times, he has been regarded 
by many as a degrader of tragedy. And yet 
the permanent drama that deals with hu- 
man experiences, passions and 
dates from Euripides. 


interests, 
In the first book on 
our list, Mr. Huddilston deals merely with 
one phase ‘of Euripides’s attitude to what 
was going on around him—i. e., with his in- 
terest in art. Euripides began life as a 
painter, and his point of view was always 
that of the painter; his plays are remarkable 
for a fine artistic feeling for architecture, 
sculpture, painting and the fine arts gener- 
ally, all of which had réached the period of 
greatest perfection in his day. But in order 
fo enable his readers to form a correct esti- 
mate of the attitude of Euripides toward 


ut, Mr. OH. first considers in detail the 


archeological element in Aaschylus and Soph- 


oles, Several passages in Auschylus, nota- 
bly in the Agamemnon and the Septem, were 
undoubtedly inspired by works of art, but 
Sophocles is apparently wholly unconscious 
of the glorious monuments by which he was 
Surrounded. A worshiper of the beauties 
of nature, Sophocles closes his eyes to the 
beauties of art, for with the exception of a 
passing allusion to temples, as in the opening 
of the Electra and the Qidipus Rex, he 
knows of no work of art save cult-images of 


sacred meaning. Sophocles thus occupies : 





*THE ATIFITODR OF THE GREEK TRAGEDIANS 
Towarps Art. By John H. Huddilston (London: 
Macmillan & Co.) 
GREEK TRAGEDY IN THE LIGGT OF VASE PAINT- 
be) By John H Huddilston. (London: Macmillan 


t THE ALCESTIS OF EURIPIDES Edited. with an In- 
Toduction and Critical and Exegetical Notes. by 
erman Wadsworth Hayley, (Boston: Ginn & Co.) 


place between Aschylus:and Euripides, for 
Huripides gives almost a commentary on the 
artistic activity of his times. His plays are 
full of descriptions of, or allusions to, fifth 
century figures and groups, both in sculp- 
ture and painting. These descriptions and 
allusions are tabulated and discussed by 
Mr. H. under the heads of Architecture, 
Plastic, Painting, 
ery, Miscellany. 


Weaving and Embroid- 
His little book is a fasci- 
nating study, which no reader dare leave un- 
read and unappropriated. 

It is a noteworthy fact that art owes its 
rise to literature, which has ever been the 
precursor of painting and sculpture, wit- 
ness Dante and the Italian renaissance from 
Giotto down to the present day. Closely par- 
allel with Dante is Homer, who not only in- 
fluenced art and letters in every: field 
throughout antiquity, but is still potent to- 
day, thanks to the 
dwelt upon in the 
“schylus, 


events and incidents 
Iliad and 


Sophocles, and 


Odyssey. 
more especially 
Euripides, were also vital forces in furnish- 
ing the ancient artist with fresh inspiration, 
and it is chiefly with the influences of trag- 
edy upon that art that the second book upon 
our list deals. 

Illustration is not the function. of the seulp- 
tor; consequently, as a general rule the 
sculptor’s notions are not shaped by definite 
situations in literature, and therefore Greek 
tragedy had little influence upon sculpture, 
except in the case of sarcophagi. Yet we 
have sculptured monuments even of the fifth 
century which breathe the spirit of tragedy 
and were indirectly due to its influence. 
Such are the Orpheus, Peliades, and Pirith- 
ous reliefs, all of which are close to the time 
of the Parthenon frieze. Other reliefs infiu- 
enced by tragedy are the columna celata of 
Ephesus (provided it represents the delivery 
of Alcestis from Death—a moot 
and the Telephus frieze from 


question) 
Pergamum 
(which is almost an illustration of tragedies 
by Sophocles and Euripides). Again, the 
group called the Farnese Bull was inspired 
by and illustrates the lost Antiope of Euripi- 
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des, just as the Laocoon group illustrates the 
lost Laocoon of Sophocles and not the Aineid 
of Virgil, who wrote several centuries later. 

Unfortunately our knowledge of Greek 
painting is based entirely upon literary evi- 
dence, as the actual paintings perished many 
centuries ago, tho perhaps we do get a faint 
idea of Greek painting from the frescoes of 
Pompeii and Herculaneum. It is known 
that Polygnotus was influenced by tragedy 
in his painting of Philoctetes, Orestes, and 
Polyxena. The same is true of the Telephus 
of Parrhasius, the Iphigenia of Timanthes, 
the Andromeda of Urcias, the Medea of 
Timomachus, ete. Of some of these paint- 
ings we have imitations preserved in the 
wall-paintings of Pompeii and Herculaneum, 
notably the sacrifice of Iphigenia, the mad- 
ness of Medea, and the death of Pentheus. 

The engravings on Etruscan mirrors were 
also influenced by Attic tragedy, thanks to 
the wandering troops of Greek actors, who 
penetrated into Etruria. Etruria was thus 
affected directly by Greek art and Greek let- 
ters, and did not receive her art-impetus 
from Latin translations of Greek tragedies. 
Lastly. under sculpture must be classed the 
reliefs on Megarian bowls, whose decora- 
tions were inspired by the tragedies of Eu- 
ripides. 

But this little volume has to do more espe- 
cially with vase paintings as influenced by 
Greek tragedy, which began to inspire vase- 
painters generally about 400 B.C. The ear- 
liest echoes of the influence of the stage on 
vase-painters are detected in the groups of 
dancing satyrs found on a host of vases. 
Down to the middle of the fifth century the 
epos alone gave the painters of vases their 
motives, tho even in the fifth century the 
painters had begun to be drawn under the 
spell of tragedy, while in the fourth century 
the influence of tragedy on vase-painters was 
most marked. The people had become in- 
veterate theater-goers, and vase-painters 
pandered to this taste by painting on vases 
not merely the striking in the 
myths of the but stage-settings, 
scenes, costumes, posings, gestures, none of 
which can be regarded as intended to illus- 
trate any particular scene in a play; they 
merely recall the stage in which all found 
such delight. Of course it was Auschylus, 


moments 
plays, 
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Sophocles, and Euripides who exercised the 
greatest influence upon vase-painters, but 
more especially Euripides, whose plays be- 
came and remained immensely popular. Mr, 
H. takes up these authors in the chronolog- 
ical order, and in each case points out 
at length the influence exerted by their 
tragedies upon the painters of vases. The 
paintings relate the stories told by those au- 
thors and owe their origin to some particu- 
lar tragedy; they are therefore the direct re- 
sults of the poet’s work. Consequently they 
are most welcome aids to the interpretation 
of the:drama, on which they are in reality 
archeological commentaries. It can easily 
be understood, therefore, that every student 
should be made familiar at least with this 
part of Greek ceramics, because such knowl- 
edge will surely set him to thinking “ along 
some new lines that in the end will place 
him in more direct touch with antiquity, and 
help him to a better understanding of Greek 
tragic poetry, and the part in the artistic life 
of the Greeks and Romans,” and of the 
world. The book should be welcomed and 
studied by teachers and advanced students 
throughout America. The book,’ while time- 
ly, is not epoch-making or road-blazing in 
America. For a number of years the vase- 
paintings have been used as invaluable com- 
mentaries on Greek literature in a variety of 
ways in some American colleges and uwi- 
versities. But still the book will have a 
fresh story to tell to many, whose outlook 
will be vastly enlarged by its careful perus- 
al. The efficient teacher should then put 
the book’s precepts into practice by using 
the stereopticon to give his classes the bene- 
fit of his new knowledge. 

An appreciative notice of Mr. Hayley’s Al- 
cestis appeared in a recent number of THE 
INDEPENDENT. The book is mentioned here 
because of Mr. Paton’s article on The Myth 
of Aleestis in Ancient Art, which is included 
in the introduction. So far, so good, but un- 
illustrated discussions of works of art are 
painfully and worthless to 
We want more; we 
want editions of Homer and the Greek tra 
gedians illustrated with complete (not neces- 
sarily exhaustive) archeological commentaly, 
Such editions will be forthcoming in the nea! 
future. 


unsatisfactory 
the American student. 
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Tur GROWTH OF CITIES IN THE NINETEENTH 
Century. A Strupy 1n Statistics. By Adna 
Ferrin Weber, Ph.D. (Columbia University.) 
The “Studies in History, Economics and 
Public Law,” edited by the faculty of Polit- 
ical Science of Columbia University, have 
reached their ninth volume with the publica- 
tion of the one before us by Professor 
Weber. We could not undertake to review 
at length a work involving so great a display 
of statistics. and we have only room to reec- 
ommend the whole series to students and 
general readers who are attracted to the 
mighty historical, social and moral problems 
involved in contemporary movements of civ- 
ilization. Professor Weber’s study analyzes 
the growth and conditions of urban life and 
brings out the effects, both good and bad, 
tuat the tendency of population to concen- 
trate in cities has had and is likely yet to 
have upon the life, happiness and destiny of 
man. It is a book rich in food for thought, 
and gives ample evidence of the author’s 
breadth of vision, grasp of conditions and 
thorough command of details. The indices 
of authors and subjects make reference easy. 


THE CRUISE OF THE SCYTHIAN IN THE WEST 
Inpirs. By Susan De Forest Day. (New 
York: I’. Tennyson Neely.) <A cruise in the 
West Indies must be breezy in more than 
one sense of the word. The seas of the 
tropics have a way of running high under 
winds softly treacherous and enchantingly 
furious. It is natural for the cruiser’s im- 
agination to outstrip both seas and winds; 
consequently we have here a flying account; 
the lines flash like bright wakes behind the 
author’s pen. From island to island, and 
from port to port, sped the steam yacht 
“Seythian,” commanded by Miss Day, whose 
log is the book we have in hand. It is beau- 
tiful and lightly interesting, well illustrated, 
tot very informing, simply attractive on ac- 
count of its enthusiastic style and fresh 


egotism, through which: the sea winds sing 
gaily, 


Lire AND Work IN INDIA. By Robert Stew- 
rt, D.D. (Philadelphia: Pearl Publishing 
Company.) In the sub-title we are promised 
“An account of the Conditions, Methods, Dif- 
ficulties, Results, Future Prospects and Re- 
flex Influence of Missionary Labor in India, 
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especially inthe Punjab Mission of the United 
Presbyterian Church of North America.” The 
promise is very wellkept. Inthe present edition 
a considerable addition of facts and statis- 
tics brings the work down to the current 
year. It is a treasure of valuable matter in- 
teresting to all who have missions at heart. 
A good topical index, always comforting to 
the student, reinforces the sterling qualities 
of Dr. Stewart’s excellent book, and we are 
glad to see a new edition. 


FROM THE HIMALAYAS TO THE EQUATOR. 
By Bishop Cyrus D. Foss, D.D., LL.D. (New 
York: Eaton & Mains. $1.00.) A series of 
entertaining and instructive chapters on 
travel and observation in the East, mostly 
among missionary centers of activity, by one 
of the Bishops of the Methodist Episcopal 
Church, a man of large mind and heart who 
kept his eyes open and his sympathies ac- 
tive while he went his pleasant rounds in 
heathen lands. To ail who are interested 
in missions and missionary work this lit- 
tle book will bear a pleasing message. 


ROBERT RAIKES. THE MAN AND HIs WORKS. 
Biographical Notes Collected by Josiah Harris. 
Unpubtished letters by Robert Raikes. Let- 
ters from the Raikes family. Edited by 
J. Henry Harris. Introduction by Dean Far- 
rar, D.D. Illustrated Edition. (New York: 
E. P. Dutton. $2.50.) The life and works 
of Robert Raikes should be familiar to every 
Sunday-school teacher and every Sunday- 
school scholar. The volume before us is 
thoroughly suitable to both old and young as 
regards the attractiveness of its make-up and 
the high value of its biographical matter. 
Both the collector and the editor have been 
indefatigable in their labors, and the pres- 
ent edition, beautifully illustrated, will be 
sure to attract wide attention among the 
class of readers who find comfort and en- 
couragement in the life and work so beauti- 
fully opened up by Robert Raikes. The il- 
lustrations, mostly portraits, and the fac- 
similes add greatly to the interest, and the 
book is beautifully printed. 


THE TEMPERANCE PROBLEM AND SOCIAL 
REFORM. By Joseph Rowntree and Arthur 
Sherwell. (New York: Thomas Whittaker. 


$2.00.) The study of the temperance prob- 
lem here presented covers a broad and 
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varied field. That the book has passed into 
a second edition shows a demand for the sort 
of work it contains. The authors have not 
contined their investigations to ‘one country, 
nor to temperance alone. Statistics, de- 
scriptions, explanations of laws, influences 
and conditions making for social reform or 
the contrary have been gathered from the 
United States and most European countries. 
Maps and useful illustrations given 
showing the relation of opportunities for 
the drinking habit 1o the density 
and intelligence of population. Indeed the 
volume, which contains over 600 pages, is 


are 


forming 


crowded with just such instructive infor- 
mation as the student of the temperance 
problem needs to have ready at hand. A 
table of contents and a full index are wel- 
come features. 


GEOLOGICAL SURVEY OF NEW JERSEY. AN- 
NUAL REPORT OF THE STATE GEOLOGIST FOR 
THE YEAR 1898. The Geological Reports of 
New Jersey have long had a high place 
among the State Reports, and the one for 
1898 now before us will not lessen the value 
of the series. The chapter on soils and their 
relation to the geological formations which 
underlie them and that on the “ Southern 
New Jersey Pine Belt” are particularly in- 
teresting. Good maps, sections and profiles 
accompany the text. 


JusTICE TO THE JEW. THE StToRy OF 
We Has DONE FoR THE WorRLD. By 
Madison C. Bloomingdale 
New York City. (New York: F. 
Neely.) The general . reader 
who would be glad to gather information 
quickly 


WHAT 
Peters, Pastor 
Charch, 
Tennyson 


‘an serve himself well by going 
through this book when in search of facts 
touching what the Jews have done for the 
world. While the book is not a history and 
does not cover the whole ground of its sub- 
ject it is rich in just the sort of information, 
most useful and convincing, that the reader 
will welcome. It gives first a good strong 
outline sketch of Jewish history, and then, 
in a series of chapters, presents. the Jew in 
art, science, politics, finance, the pulpit, pa- 
triotism and The facts are 
strongly grouped and forcibly presented so 
as to bring the Jew before the reader in the 
light of all the larger truths of history. 


scholarship. 
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THE NINETEEN LETTERS OF BEN UZIEL. 
BEING A PRESENTATION OF THE PRINCIPLES 
oF JupAIsM. By Samson Raphael Hirsch. 
(New York: Funk & Wagnalls Company. 
$1.00.) The growing interest in Jewish sub- 
jects is sufficient excuse for this translation 
of Rabbi Hirsch’s Letters of Ben Uziel, in 
which are given a striking description and 
explanation of Judaism by a man who oc- 
cupied a high place among his people. Rabbi 
Hirsch was for many years the most prom- 
inent representative of the Jewish clergy 
in Frankfort-on-the-Main, and the treatise 
is a full expression of the doctrines and phi- 
losophy of ancient Judaism. The English 
translation is by Rev. Dr. Bernard Drach- 
man, one of the best known of younger Jew- 
ish theologians in this country. We recom- 
mend the book to all who take interest in 
Jewish history, tradition and religion. 


A series of pamphlets under the general 
title of “ Der Alte Orient,” is being issued 
by the house of Heinrichs in Leipzig, the 
purpose being to lay before the general 
reader in brief outline the leading results 
of the Oriental research of the day. Two 
pamphlets have their appearances, 
one a general description of the people of 
Hither Asia (Vorder-Asien), and the other 
of the Tel-el-Amarna_ tablets. 
There will be two brochures a year, the sub- 
scription price being only 4 marks. 


made 


description 


DEFECTIVE EYESIGHT: THE PRINCIPLES OF 
Its REwIEF By Guasses. By D. B. St. John 
Roosa, M.D., L.L.D. (New York: The Macnil- 
lan Company, 1899. Price, $1.) In this com- 
pact treatise of 190 pages one of the fore- 
most oculists of the country has condensed 
the fruits of his knowledge and experience 
into a book, without a superfluous word, 0! 
am unnecessary sentence which ought to be 
in the hands of every eye specialist, because 
it demonstrates the fallacy of so many SUp- 
posed “truths,” that time and patient re 
peated experiment have shown to lack a real 
foundation. It ought to be in the hands of 
every non-specialist and every country prac 
titioner, who must often be consulted by Pp 
tients with failing sight, because it explails 
so clearly and simply how to adjust glasses 
so that the greatest amount of satisfactiol 
can be derived from their use. Dr. Roos 
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truly says of the modern—by which is meant 
the advances of the last 80 years—methods 
of “ fitting ”’ glasses to defective eyes: “‘ By 
them mental activity was made possible for 
many who, until glasses were invented for 
them, were shut off from participation in af- 
fairs involving the use of the eyes upon near 
and fine objects, almost as if they had no 
eyesight—many a life that would have been 
nearly useless without glasses has been 
made useful simply by wearing them.” 


Our IsLAND Empire. A HANDBOOK or 
CusA, Porto Rico, HAWAII AND THE PHIL- 
IPPINE ISLANDS. By Charles Morris. (Phila- 
delphia: J. B. Lippincott Co. $1.50.) Read- 
ers can scarcely keep pace with the writers 
and publishers in the matter of literature 
touching our new possessions; but here is a 
book well worth giving special study. It is 
not exhaustive, but it is full of useful infor- 
mation clearly stated. It gives what the 
average person wants to know, and the sta- 
tistics are not mere tables, but rather facts 
and figures presented together in good order. 
There are some useful maps, and the index 
is good. 


History Ur To DaTE. By William A. John- 
(New York: A. S. Barnes & Co. $1.50.) 
The sub-title of this little book names it “A 
Concise Account of the War of 1898 Between 
the United States and Spain. Its Causes and 
the Treaty of Paris.” In the preface the au- 
thor further informs us that it is a “ record 
of the dying moments of the Monroe Doc- 
trine.” This last sentence should shut the 
book out of our schools and out of considera- 
tion by Americans. The Monroe Doctrine 
has not been touched by the war, save to 
hake it more firm and to render it more eas- 
ily enforced. The Monroe Doctrine holds 
American territory for freedom and for 
American influence; it does not forbid Amer- 
ican influence in Asia, or guarantee Euro- 
pean control of the whole Eastern world. 


ston, 


Lapy LovisA STUART: SELECTIONS FROM 
HER MANuscripts. Edited by Hon. James 
Home. (New York: Harper & Brothers. 
$2.00.) There is an audience for a book like 
this, a very select audience. Lady Louisa 
Stuart’s manuscripts here presented appeal 
toa taste for high gossip. They have very 
little in them of general popular interest; 
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but the student of English life and manners 
from a hundred years ago down to the sec- 
ond quarter of the present century will find 
considerable matter in the book of real 
value. Lady Stuart was.a granddaughter 
of Lady Mary Wortley Montagu. She wrote 
freely and with keen wit upon whatever 
came in sight, often indulging in a sort of 
humor not sufficiently guarded to be called 
delicate. 


From the same publishers we have SIDE 
LIGHTS ON AMERICAN History, by Henry W. 
Elson, A.M. (75 cents), a good book to go into 
the hands of primary students. Professor 
Elson has a lucid style, and he selects his 
matter with excellent judgment. The out- 
line covers the first seventy years of Amer- 
ican history, and it is presented by means 
of well chosen and important events briefly 
described so as to impress them upon the 
reader’s mind. An excellent book for school 
reading. 

THE TEMPLE EDITION OF THE WAVERLY 
NOvVELs. (London: J. M. Dent & Co. New 
York: Imported by Charles Scribner’s Sons. 
80 cents the volume.) This beautiful and 
handy edition of the Waverly Novels in small 
pocket volumes with flexible covers, each 
bearing a striking photogravure as frontis- 
piece, will be welcomed by every reader who 
likes to carry his favorite books with him 
wherever he goes. Each volume has a glos- 
sary and notes. 5 

PuLuTarcu’s Lives. Englished by Sir 
Thomas North. In Ten Volumes. (New York: 
The Macmillan Company. London: J. M. 
Dent & Co. 50 cents the volume.) This is 
a handy and well edited reproduction of Sir 
Thomas North’s translation of Amyot’s ren- 
dering of Plutarch’s Lives. North’s work is 
chiefly valuable as a fine example of English 
style in the’ last half of the sixteenth cen- 
tury; but in the main the text of Plutarch 
is. faithfully translated, albeit at second 
hand. 


QuR NAvy IN TIME OF WAR. By Franklin 
Matthews. (New York: D. Appleton & Co. 
75 cents.) This is one of “ Appleton’s Home 
Reading Books” series. It gives a fine run- 
ning sketch of our navy and naval actions 
from 1861 to 1898, with many maps and il- 
lustrations showing the scenes of engage- 
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ments and the progress of naval architec- 
ture and the management of war ships under 
fire. It is a good book for home and supple- 
mentary school reading. ? 


AMONG THE WILD Neon. BEING SOME 
CHAPTERS IN THE HISTORY OF THE LIV- 
INGSTONIA MISSION IN BRITISH CENTRAL 
AFRIcA. By W. A. Elmslie, M.B., C.M., 
F.R.G.S. (New York: Fleming H. Revell 
Company. $1.25.) The interest of Dr. Elms- 
lie’s book does not lie in its style, which is 
exceedingly dry. There is a current of ear- 
pestness running, as it were, under the lines, 
and the practical nature of the informa- 
tion given on almost every page satisfies 
the reader with a sense of its authenticity. 
A plain, straightforward sketch of the Liv- 
ingstonia Mission is what the author has 
aimed to make, and that is what we have. 
The illustrations from photographs are many 
and interesting. : 

FRANK HARDINGE. FROM TORRID ZONES 
TO REGIONS OF PERPETUAL Snow. By Gor- 
don Stables, M.D., C.M., R.N. (Boston: A. 
I. Bradly & Co. $1.25.) A story that will 
appeal to boys who like adventures and live- 
ly incidents. There is no lack of action from 
beginning to close, and the scene shifts often 
enough to satisfy the most exacting taste 
for variety. On sea and on shore, in the 
tropics, in the land of the bushmen, on the 
ice and over the snow the story skips along 
to its pleasant end. There are some strik- 
ing full-page illustrations. 


I’atry 'TALES FROM FAR JAPAN. Translaied 
from the Japanese by Susan Ballard, of the 
St. Hilda Mission, Tokyo. With a Prefatory 
Note by Mrs. Isabella L. Bishop, F.R.G.8. Il- 
lustrated by Forty-seven... Engravings from 
Japanese Originals. (New York: Fleming H. 
Revell Company. 75 cents.) Children will 
doubtless be charmed with both the stories 
and the pictures here brought together. 
While the general features of Japanese fairy 
tales seem to be much the same as those of 
our Western literature, they have a smack 
and a quality of their own which is not 
wholly lost in these translations. The il- 
lustrations are quite attractive. 

INTRODUCTION TO RHETORIC. By William 
Cairns, Ph.D., Instructor in English in the 
University of Wisconsin. (Boston: Ginn & 
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Co.) The need for new books on rhet- 
oric has, for a long time, not been pressing. 
We doubt. if a multiplication of them has a 
good effect. The essay here offered is clear, 
comprehensive and drawn upon good lines; 
but it is neither better nor worse than a 
dozen others already in use. The author 
has sensible and wholesome critical views 
which are expressed. with earnestness and 
force. 

From Kingsley-Barnes & Neuner Com- 
pany, Los Angeles, we have received a well- 
written and illustrated book containing an 
account of the FREE HARBOR CONTEST At 
Los ANGELES, by Charles Dwight Willard. 
While the interest is mainly local, Mr. Wil- 
lard’s sketch belongs to American history 
and will be-of value to every student of 
American politics. The struggle for a deep 
water harbor at Los Angeles, as here de 
scribed in detail, brings out some of the 
best and some of the worst features of our 
methods of legislation, as well as the means, 
commendable and otherwise, used to in- 
fluence both public sentiment and official 
action. . 

THE CITY OF DREADFUL NIGHT, AND 
OTHER PorEms. Being a Selection from the 
Poetical Works of James Thomson. (Chicago: 
A. C. McClurg & Co. $1.25.) A handy, well 
printed volume containing a selection from 
Thomson’s poetry with a good critical prefa- 
tory essay. 

Story OF THE GREAT REpuBLic. By H. 
A. Guerber. (New York: The American 
Book Company. 65 cents.) This is a sim- 
ple, straightforward outline sketch of 
United States history from the making of 
the Constitution down to the present time, 
designed for use in schools and for supple- 
mentary reading. The author’s object has 
been to make his story attractive as well as 
accurate. In this he has fairly succeeded. 

THE SoctaL History oF FLatsusH. By 
Gertrude Lefferts Vanderbilt. (New York: D. 
Appleton & Co.) The object of this book 
is to give an account of the social life 
and manners of the Dutch settlers in Kings 
County, New York. It is certainly replete 
with details of value to the student of 
American history; but the want of a good 
index will greatly detract from its useful 
ness as a work for ready reference. 
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Literary Notes. 


A VOLUME of addresses by the Rev. G. 
Campbell Morgan, of London, has just been is- 
sued by the Bible Institute Colportage Associa- 
tion, Chicago. The price is 15 cents. 


... The Indispensable Tourists’ and Wheel- 
men's Guide to the Niagara District,” by Prof. 
James M. Dixon F.R.S. (Edin.), of Washing- 
ton University, St. Louis, is issued by the 
Niagara Falls Advertiser. 

..Friends of the Tuskegee Institute and of 
its head, Booker T. Washington, will be glad to 
read an article about this important institution 
by Mr. M. B. Thrasher in Appleton’s Popular 
Science Monthly for September. 


.. Published recently by the Macmillan Co. 
were “ Studia Sinaitica,” edited by Margaret D. 
Gibson, M.R.A.S.; “ Codex Purpureus Petro- 
politanns ” (N), by H. S. Cronin, M.A., and 
“Clement of Alexandria’s Biblical Text,” by P. 
Mordaunt Barnard, M.A. 


.-Miss Frances Hastings has dramatized 
“The Choir Invisible,’ with approbation of 
James Lane Allen. The play will be produced 
in October. Another novel, recast in dramatic 
form, is ‘The Children of the Ghetto.” Mr. 
Zangwill is in New York arranging for its pro- 
duction. 

...The New Voice has been purchased by 
Samuel Dickie and John’G. Woolley, and, it is 
understood, will be combined with The Lever, to 
be published at Chicago as The New Voice. Mr. 
Dickie and Mr. Woolley will maintain their un- 
compromising hostility toward the liquor traffic 
in making the new publication the organ of 
the Prohibition party. 


-The September Century is a “ Salt-water 
Number,” and is to be full of articles and pic- 
tures relating to the sea. The curious fact is 
mentioned that by the acquisition of the Philip- 
pines the United States is the only nation in the 
world whose trade will have to cross the “ date 
line” to reach an important part of its terri- 
tory. That is, it will have to repeat or lose a 
day in the calendar. 

..A memorial window to the late Poet 
Laureate, lately unveiled in Haslemere Church, 
has this inscription : 

“To the glory of God, the inspirer of prophet 
and of poet, and in memory of Alfred, Lord Tenny- 
Son, Poet Laureate, in thankfulness for the music 
of his words and for that yet more excellent gift 
whereby, being himself schooled by. love and sor- 
Tows, he had power to confirm in the hearts of 
many their faith in the things that are not seen, 
their hope of immortality, this window is dedi- 


cated by some friends and neighbours in Haslemere 
in the year of our Lord, MDCCCXCIX.” 
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..Dr. R. Q. Mallard, editor of The South- 
western Presbyterian, has written a _ book, 
“Montevideo Maybank,” to illustrate’ the best 
conditions of a Christian family in the South 
some fifty years ago. From the review in the 
Southern Presbyterian Quarterly, by Prof. Dan- 
iel J. Brimm, of the Columbia, S. C., Theological 
Seminary, we take these lines in contradiction 
of the writer’s statement that the North hon- 
ored itself by its self-restraint at the end of the 
Civil War: 

“If it were possible, the North has disgraced 

itself more by its behavior since the war than by 
its uncivilized warfare during actual conflict, and 
there is no use in our trying to conceal our facts 
for them. There are but three periods in the his- 
tory of this Republic: 1, The effort of the North 
to get the South down; 2, subjugation; 3, deter- 
mined efforts to keep the South under. But we 
refrain.” 
So will we, only wondering what kind of teach- 
ing Professor Brimm gives to the theological 
students when he does not refrain; and recall- 
ing the remark of Doesticks about his hero with 
the name of concentrated folly: ‘“‘ D——— is 
not-dead; I saw him on the street yesterday.” 
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EDITORIALS. 


Liberty the Universal Solvent. 


THERE are three great problems before this 
country in the three great fields of practical 
action, and in the three the one possible solu- 
tion is the same—Liberty. One is the religious 
problem, and it concerns chiefly the Roman 
Catholic Church. Itis a struggle for liberty, to 
develop the old Church in accordance with na- 
tional ideas, and under the name of Ameri- 
canism it is bound to succeed, whatever may 
be the hindrances. A second is an economic 
problem, that of the right of both capital and 
labor to make combinations, to work or to ab- 
stain from work. The solution will come in 
liberty for either capital or labor to combine, 
and for all, whether combinations or individ- 
uals, to work or to refuse to work. The third 
is the race problem, and like the others it 
has only one solution, that of liberty for all 
races to seek and reach their highest indus- 
trial and social development, with equal op- 
portunities and rights to all. Because these 
are the three great problems before our peo- 
ple, in these three great fields of effort, they 
must occupy chief attention of thinking men, 
and no apology is needed for recurring con- 
stantly to them. 

Last week we spoke hopefully of the ‘case 
in South Carolina, in the county of Green- 
wood, more cursed, perhaps, than any other 
in the State by the repression of liberty, 
where the white people had met and resolved 
that the abuse of the negroes to drive them 
out of the county must stop, and negroes 
were told that they should be _ protected 
against those who were beating and shooting 
them, and were encouraged to inform against 
their persecutors. That was a sign of hope 
for the South, and for the country, in which 
we rejoiced. 

We have a different story to repeat this 
week; indeed, two stories, both of repression, 
one in Texas, the other in Georgia. Several 
adjoining counties in Texas and Louisiana 
have been overrun by whitecaps, who have 
been whipping negroes, shooting them, put- 
ting up notices that they must not work in 
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the mills, and must get out of the region, and 
they have been fleeing in terror of their lives 
to the cities. The reason for this terrorism 
is not the bad character of the negroes, not 
at all, but their good character. They are 
improving too much. They are too thrifty 
and too eager to get work and acquire prop- 
erty. They are more willing to work, and in 
the labor market they underbid the white 
people, and do more work for less money, 
and with their more economical habits they 
are buying land and securing homes. They 
are doing precisely what our Irish immi- 
grants in the North did fifty years ago, and, 
like them, are getting the profit, and some- 
times the prejudice of it. But we did not 
drive those Irish people out, we made room 
for them, took their cheap labor, made it 
profitable for them and us, built our rail- 
roads with it; then we improved our schools 
for their children, made them equal citizens 
with us, elected them to high * office, sold 
them our farms, encouraged them to build 
finer churches than our own, ad we rejoice 
in their good character and their fervent pa- 
triotism. Now the Poles and the Hunga- 
rians and the Italians are coming, and are 
in the first stages of the same process. We 
shall not shoot them, or beat them with 
wagon-traces, or expel them from the coun- 
try, altho we have too many of that sort 
of tvols with us who succeed in appealing to 
short sighted selfishness and do succeed in 
passing over-strict immigration laws, and have 
managed actually to shut the doors against 
certain yellow men. We give our sometimes 
undesirable classes liberty and legal protec- 
tion and education, and let them be like our- 
selves. No other policy will ever succeed in 
the South. The rémedy for the race troubles 
is liberty, the fullest liberty. Nothing else, 
nothing less. Let the negro improve; let him 
work for what he will; let him live as cheap- 
ly as an Italian; let him save money; let him 
buy and cultivate his own land; let him have 
his part in the protected competition of 80 
ciety and get and keep whatever his thrift 
and his education can secure, Nothing les* 
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than this is good civilization. To drive out 
a thrifty citizen because you want to steal 
his labor and seize his home is barbarism. 
The fault in Texas is wholly with the white 
people; their warfare is against the develop- 
ment of intelligence, prosperity and domestic 
morality. 

The trouble in Georgia is another phase of 
the same trouble, tho it is called a race war. 
In a place on the marshes of Glynn, near 
Darien and Brunswick, an attempt was 
made to remove to Savannah a negro 
charged with a heinous crime. The ne- 
groes believed that the intention was not to 
give him a fair trial, but to lynch him with- 
out due process of law. Perhaps they were 
right; that has been the usual process. So 
they attempted to prevent his removal from 
the jail where they were protecting him 
against any lynchers. The trouble now 
comes over the arrest of those who resisted 
the removal of the prisoners. Here they did 
wrong. ‘They were perfectly justified in 
aiding the Sheriff to keep off lynchers, 
and their aid might well have been ef- 
fective, if not welcome. They have no 
rignt to interfere with law, but they 
have a right to prevent breaches of law. 
Any man has the right to use all necessary 
force to resist lawless attacks on himself, 
his house or his neighbor. To be sure the 
law may be in the hands of his enemies, and 
he may have no representative in the jury 
box, but it is the best law there is, and give 
it time to work, and it will work pretty fair 
justice on the whole, with some injustice un- 
der the circumstances. When the negroes re- 
sist law they put themselves in the wrong; 
when they protect themselves against lynch- 
ers and whitecaps they do their duty. But 
here comes in the remedy of liberty. The 
hegroes had an exeuse, if not a justification. 
They had again and again been denied the 
tights of freemen. They had been seized 
and whipped and shot and burned, guilty 
or innocent. The protection of law had been 
denied them. They felt the wrong, and now 
imagined they were defending themselves 
because the law would not protect their lib- 
erty and their rights. Stop the lynching and 
the “race-war’” will stop. Let the Georgia 
hegro have equal protection in the courts, 
let those that attack him be punished just 
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as if the victim’ Weie a white man, and the 
conditions will become all peaceful again. 
It is nothing but the attempt to keep the ne- 
gro down that is responsible for these race 
troubles. 

But, say the champions of these wrongs 
over and over again, “it is impossible for 
two different races to live together on equal 
terms; one must submit to be subordinate or 
be driven out.” That, again, is the language 
of selfish, brutal savagery. Why not let 
them be equal? It is the fault of the at pres- 
ent “superior” race, wholly his, if he will 
not let the depressed race rise. Christianity 
would rejoice in it; the Church is laboring 
for it. 

The universal solvent for social ills and 
wrongs is Liberty. For liberty is the first 
fruit of Christianity and of the law which 
bids us love our neighbor as ourselves. We 
must apply the law of equal liberty, grant-. 
ing them just what we grant ourselves, to 
union men and to scabs; to immigrants and 
to native-born; to Christians and to Jews; 
to Caucasians and to Chinese; to white men 
and to negroes. Liberty is the universal 
solvent; but how unwilling are Christians to 
grant it to Jews, native-born’ to immigrants, 
white men to yellow and black. Yet there is 
no other solvent. Anything less means bit- 
ter conflict in a developing State. 





Blind Pessimism. 

Mucu is being written and said to show 
that Christianity has been recently losing 
ground and giving place to one or another 
form of materialistic infidelity. Mere state- 
ments are not hard to make, and they may 
be offered in all sincerity when there is 
really nothing to support: them. We have 
not been able to see just how the opponents 
of Christianity find statistics upon which to 
build their theory of the decadence of faith. 
One distinguished writer has asserted that 
a strong indication of our falling away from 
a Christian standard of action is our indiffer- 
ence to the needs and feelings of our infe- 
riors and our disregard for the rights of the 
weak. But do indifference and disregard of 
this sort really exist now to anything like the 
extent observable in earlier periods of Chris- 
tian history? 

Looking back no further than to the Cru- 
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sades undertaken in the name of Christ, we 
find that our present conditions of faith and 
practice show advance instead of retrogres- 
siou. The Inquisition cannot flourish now. 
St. Bartholomew’s day was much worse even 
than the Dreyfus affair. Luther and Calvin 
could scarcely tumble the world into such 
wars and massacres nowadays as followed 
their reformatory innovations a few years 
ago. If we read Montaigne’s essays and 
then turn to those of Gladstone and Dean 
Stanley, or to Emerson’s and Lowell’s, we 
can but feel that the atmosphere of the 
Christian world is clearer now than in the 
sixteenth century, and that both the believer 
and the unbeliever are safer in their rights 
and privileges than ever they were before. 
As to regard for the rights of the inferior 
and the weak, compare‘the conditions of the 
time when Spain was at her .glory’s hight 
with those of to-day when America‘ is mount- 
ing the upper slopes of the world. When 
Spain took Cuba four hundred years ago, did 
she at once begin to feed, clothe and educate 
the natives? Did she take measures to pro- 
mote health, industry and morality? What 
unchristian thing are we doing now in Cuba 
or Porto Rico? Are we not in general and 
in most particulars setting an example at 
which the world may well wonder on ac- 
count of its hitherto unheard-of regard for 
the rights of the weak? 

Turn to our operations in the Philipp‘nes, 
upon which the enemies of the administra- 
tion base so much of their argument against 
what they call an inhuman and unchristian 
war, and we shall find our methods far more 
humane than were those adopted even by 
England in our revolutionary struggle. 
There is no buying or selling of human scalps 
over yonder at Manila. We care for a 
wounded Filipino as tenderly as if he were 
a friend. We purpose to conquer the rebels. 
They must and shall lay down their arms 
and acknowledge our rightful authority. 
When that is done we will give them a free 
government under the most enlightened and 
Christian terms. We will stop piracy, we 
will set up schools, we will propagate the 
laws of health, industry, honesty; we will 
make those islands what we have made this 
continent, the home of honesty, thrift, virtue 
and happiness. Christian faith is not shrink- 
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ing and waning, it is broadening and 
strengthening. Christians see the hand of 
God in the tremendous movements which are 
widening the area of true civilization. 





Two Political Conventions. 


Mr. BRYAN permitted the Democrats of 
lowa to dispose of sixteen-to-one silver by a 
brief indorsement of the old national plat- 
torm. But when it was alleged that this had 
been a concession to Eastern Democrats who 
desired that the silver issue should be laid 
aside. he denied emphatically that his atti- 
tude toward the silver question had under- 
gone any change whatever. The incident 
probably led him to decide that platforms 
thereafter to be made must be more explicit 
concerning the currency issue of 1896. The 
fruit of this decision may be seen in the plat- 
form adopted by the Nebraska Democrats 
last week at a convention in which Mr. 
Bryan was a delegate and the chairman of 
the platform committee. Not only was 
“each and every plank ” of the old national 
platform “indorsed and emphasized,” but 
the convention also expressed the opinion 
that “the gold standard is less defensible 
now than it was in 1896,” and that the pre- 
vailing prosperity, of which the people of 
Nebraska have a full share, furnishes new 
arguments for the debasement of the cur- 
rency. The comments of the Eastern press 
upon the early and somewhat misleading re- 
ports of the proceedings of the Iowa Conven- 
tion have caused Mr. Bryan to declare em- 
phatically in Nebraska and elsewhere the 
loyalty of himself and his party to the sil- 
ver doctrines of the old platform, and his in- 
fluence will be exerted everywhere hereafter 
to keep those doctrines in their old place. As 
his influence is supreme in the councils of his 
party, it can be foreseen that the Democrats 
will carry the old silver issue into the coming 
campaign, altho other issues will probably 
obscure it. 

We think that Mr. Bryan does not rely 
upon the strength of the silver cause for the 
success of his party or parties either in Ne- 
braska this fall or at the national elections 
next year. He knows that the logic of 
events has blown the fog of the silver delu- 
sion out of the brains of thousands in Ne 
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braska and other Western States since 1896. 
The reports of some who have recently had 
an opportunity to learn his views show that 
his hopes rest upon an expected popular dis- 
approval of the Government’s course with re- 
spect to the Philippines and a protest against 
the unrestrained growth of trade combina- 
’ tions. He believes that there will be a con- 
siderable revolt of German Republicans 
against what he calls imperialism, and that 
some native-born Republicans will join his 
party on this issue. But we have seen no 
evidence of such a revolt in the West or the 
East, and it is probable that very little of 
Mr. Bryan’s Filipino issue will be left to 
talk about when he takes the field next year. 
Moreover, he does not seem to realize that 
even if some German or other Republicans 
prefer his views concerning the Filipinos to 
those of the President, all or a large major- 
ity of these regard with so much aversion 
the pernicious silver doctrines which he has 
tied around his party’s neck that they could 
not stand on his platform. 

The Republican Convention in Pennsylva- 
nia was completely under the control of the 
boss whom a minority of the party in the 
last Legislature sought to overthrow. That 
ninority was represented in the convention, 
but it could not prevent the adoption of a 
platform which* praised Quay and com- 
mended Governor Stone’s appointment of 
him to the vacant seat in the Senate. The 
most noticeable parts of the remainder of the 
platform were those which called for the re- 
nomination of the President, the election of 
delegates known to be in favor of a renomi- 
nation, and the enactment of the Hanna 
shipping subsidy bill. Mr. Bryan sat as a 
delegate in the convention at Omaha, and 
Senator Quay cast a delegate’s vote at Har- 
tisburg. But while the most prominent of 
the political doctrines placed by the Western 
leader in the Nebraska platform are danger- 
ous and even destructive and the greater 
part of the platform of the Pennsylvania 
boss’s convention is sound and _ patriotic, 
there is much more to admire in the charac- 
ter and methods of Bryan than in the 
character and career of Quay. The _ in- 
fluence of the Pennsylvania boss has 
heen more harmful and demoralizing 
than that of Bryan, Indeed, it is to the 
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uninterrupted and scandalous reign of such 
bosses as Quay that we may look for the 
cause of much of that discontent which en- 
courages the growth of the dangerous eco- 
nomic and financial heresies with which a 
Bryan, misguided and demagogical but free 
from corruption, scourges a nation that gives 
places of power and honor to its Quays. 





Cattle and Beef. 


A GRADUAL increase of the wholesale price 
of beef has at last compelled the retail 
butchers in New York and other cities to in- 
crease the prices which consumers must pay. 
When this change was made in the retail 
shops, nearly all of the daily newspapers of 
New York began to attack the “ beef trust,” 
meaning the four or five companies or firms 
in Chicago which have for years controlled 
the distribution and sale of dressed beef. It 
was hastily assumed that the great slaugh- 
terers and packers had combined to in- 
crease their profits by forcing the public to 
pay prices for which there was no warrant 
in natural conditions. The retail butchers of 
New York took up the cry and set out to 
raise by subscription a fund of $5,000,000 for 
a great slaughter house near the city. It 
did not occur to either these butchers or the 
journals which were assailing the “ trust” 
that an inquiry as to the.supply of cattle and 
the prices paid for them by the slaughterers 
might show that the slaughterers had been 
unjustly accused. We have compiled from 
the reports of the Department of Agriculture 
the following table, which shows the number 
of cattle (milch cows excepted) in the coun- 
try at the beginning of each year, and the es- 


timated value of them: 
Number 
of cattle. Value, 
$570,749, 155 
547,882,204 
536.789, 747 
482,999,129 
508,928,416 
507,929,421 
612,296,634 
637,931,135 


While the population has been increasing, 
the number of cattle has fallen steadily since 
1864, the reduction since 1892 having been 
9,650,000 head, or 25 per cent. At the same 
time the valuc, based upon market prices, 
has been rising, so that 28,000,000 cattle this 
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year are worth $100,000,000 more than 36,- 
600.000 were in 1894. The average value per 
head has increased from $16.65 in 1897 to 
$20.92 in 1898 and $22.78 at the beginning of 
1899. Here is an advance of nearly 37 per 
cent. in two years. When one looks at these 
reports and the record of prices paid to farm- 
ers and ranchmen for cattle, he is inclined 
to be surprised because the recent increase 
of wholesale and retail prices was not made 
at an earlier date. Press reports from Chi- 
cage on the 20th inst. said that the price 
paid for cattle was higher on that day than 
it had been sinve 1888. 

The increase in the price of beef is not due 
to the arbitrary action of a combination of 
the five great packing firms, but to the 
higher cost of what may be called their raw 
material. There is a short supply of cattle, 
and a greater demand for beef, caused by 
the prevailing prosperity which enables con- 
sumers to pay more for their food. The 
causes of the reduction of the supply are 
known to those who are familiar with the in- 
dustry; for the purpose of the present discus- 
sion the fact that there has been a reduction 
is sufficient. The four or five slaughterers 
and packers have sometimes entered into 
agreements concerning the prices of beef, 
and have sometimes combined to fix the 
price of cattle. They have used harsh and 
unjust methods for the suppression of local 
competition in some places. It is alleged 
that they have been beneficiaries of that un- 
just discrimination in railroad freight rates 
which, altho forbidden by law, still calls for 
the denunciation‘of the Interstate Commerce 
Commission. But the recent advance of 
prices was due not to their greed, but to the 
operation of the law of supply and demand. 
If the retail butchers of New York invest a 
large sum in refitting some abandoned East- 
ern stockyard and slaughter house, they will 
pay as much for cattle in the West as the 
five great firms pay at Chicago, Kansas City 
and Omaha, and the transportation of the 
cattle by rail to the seaboard will seriously 
handicap their undertaking. The slaughter 
houses have been moving toward the cattle 
ranges; to take up again the shipment of cat- 
tle (instead of beef) across the continent 
would be a step backward. We do not see 
how it could be a profitable one, If the 
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butchers had ascertained the real causes of 
the rise of prices they would have given no 
thought to this project. 





A Trans-Turkey Railway. 


TRANSCONTINENTAL railways are the fash- 
ion. Russia is stretching one across Siberia, 
and another. through Bokhara. The Cape 
to Cairo scheme is already nearly half com- 
pleted. It is scarcely surprising, therefore, 
that there should appear again the proposal 
for through rail connection between Con- 
stantinople and the Persian Gulf. The first 
plans some sixty years ago set forth in 
bulky detail by Colonel Chesney, under Eng- 
lish auspices, contemplated chiefly a steamer 
route down the Euphrates to Bursa. The 
proverbial Turkish dilatoriness, and the 
opening of the Suez Canal, greatly facili- 
tating connection with India, combined to 
delay this, and it has practically disap- 
peared from view. There has been, how- 
ever, some railway development, and 
there are now in Asia Minor several lines, 
some of them of considerable length, the 
most important being the Imperial Anato- 
lian line from Constantinople to Angora, 
with a branch southward from Eski Shehir 
to Konieh (Iconium). There are also two 
lines from Smyrna, the largest owned by the 
English, by Aidin to Dinair; a_ shorter, 
French line, by Casseba to Ala Shehr (Phil- 
adelphia). There are also very short lines 
connecting Brusa and Adana with the coast. 

Since Germany has cast longing eyes to 
the Turkish inheritance and sought for her- 
self the fertile table lands of Asia Minor 
and the Mesopotamia plain and the rich 
mines of the Bithynian Switzerland, and 
the Taurus, this question of railway exten- 
siou has become one of paramount impor- 
tance. Accordingly German surveyors have 
been busy with routes, and German finan- 
ciers have been trying to devise some 
method of securing from Turkish chronic 
impecuniousness concessions which shall 
not be so overloaded with baksheesh to the 
various persons who might, could, would, or 
should be interested in advancing or retard- 
ing the scheme as to swamp it before it was 
really launched. At last two schemes have 
been suggested, or rather one scheme, with 
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two branches. One proposed lite runs from 
Angora via Yuzgat to .Cesarea, Marash, 
Aintab, Urfa, Diarbekir, Mardin and Mosul 
to Bagdad. The other starts at Konieh and 
runs via Adana to Aintab, and then to Bag- 
dad. This has naturally aroused great in- 
terest. The two Smyrna lines look on with 
some concern, the French manifesting a de- 
sire for connection with the through line, 
while the English are apparently holding 
aloof, probably awaiting the result of Eng- 
lish proposals which have been kept quietly 
tho not ostentatiously before the Turkish 
Government, and perhaps expecting to pur- 
chase the whole thing as they did the Suez 
Canal. Austria, too, is watching with some 
anxiety to see what effect this extension of 
German influence will have on her own in- 
vestments in Rfmelian railways and in 
coast steamship lines. 

In all these discussions Russia has hitherto 
manifested Jittle or no interest. She under- 
stands Turkish methods perfectly, and is 
entirely willing to wait until she sees, or 
thinks she sees, some real probability of 
her interests being affected. The various 
plans that have been proposed have been 
allowed to develop and fail without any ap- 
parent concern on her part. Now, however, 
she suddenly enters the field with a dis- 
tinct warning that nothing of that kind can 
be done without her consent. Again, that 
sword of Damocles, the Russian war in- 
demnity, vibrates over Yildiz as she calls 
attention to the fact that the payment is not 
yet complete, and that meanwhile the ap- 
proval of St. Petersburg is essential to any 
arrangement with Berlin, Paris, or London. 
In order to understand this peremptory ac- 
tion it is necessary to note some of the in- 
evitable results of such a railway. 

These are both industrial and commercial, 
and political. Economically it would be, 
hext to some decent form of government, 
the greatest possible boon to the country. 
There are no more fertile plains in the world 
than those of Central Asia Minor and 
Mesopotamia. For centuries merely the 
Surface has been scratched by the rude 
plows of Bible times, and a thorough cul- 
tivation would sbow returns of startling 
character. There are rich mineral re- 
sources, as yet scarcely even understood, 
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much less developed. A railway opening 
up these fields would mean marvelous ad- 
vance, just as it has already vastly improved 
the condition of European Turkey. With 
the development of resources would come 
increased labor, and the present helpless 
condition of the peasantry would be ma- 
terially changed. Economically it would be 
an almost priceless boon. 

The political results would be scarcely 
less notable. The first would be the infu- 
sion of new vigor into Turkey itself. A rail- 
way traversing the Empire could not but 
affect materially the general tone of polit- 
ical life. With the financial investment must 
go a certain amount of political control, in- 
creased in its influence by the fact that 
being a through line, foreign observation 
and comment could not butebe felt. Just as 
the Siberian railway has proved the death- 
blow to the Siberian exile system, so a 
Trans-Turkey railway would go far to ren- 
der impossible much of the present oppres- 
sion. So far as the other Governments are 
concerned, the control of such a line would 
be a mighty lever for the development of 
their own purposes, not merely in the Em- 
pire itself, but in adjoining Empires. The 
power that controls a line connecting, the 
Bosporus and Persian Gulf must exert a 
mighty influence in Persia, and could not be 
disregarded in India. Arabia becomes easy 
of access, for it is the east, coast far more 
than the west coast that is of avail for com- 
mercial and political purposes. Oman has 
more value to the foreigner than Mecca. 

It is easy thus to see the motives con- 
trolling each. Russia wants to keep Turkey 
weak, not being ready to add yet another 
to her already heavy burdens. She also 
wishes to keep the way clear for her ac- 
cess to the Persian Gulf, whether by the 
Tigris or through Persia. She is, there- 
fore, jealous of anything that threatens the 
status quo. England must be deeply con- 
cerned in anything affecting her communica- 
tion with India, her predominance in the 
Persian Gulf and her practical control of 
Mesopotamian trade, yet is not ready to 
antagonize Russia. France is content to 
tvait to see what may come to her, but will 
protest against anything that does not give 
her substantial returns. Germany alone ig 
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aggressive. Will she succeed ? We hope 
she will. It will mean great blessing to the 
people, those who have suffered long under 
a bitter and cruel tyranny. If it should 
mean the overthrow of the present Govern- 
ment, and make way if not for Germany 
herself, at least an administration respon- 
sive to her influence, there would be 
brighter days in store for the oppressed 
Turks as well as Ohristians than have ever 
been seen in that. land. 





Mosquitoes. 


MOSQUITOES are small creatures, but they 
are a big evil, and we have only just now 
learned how big the evil is. For too many 
years they have escaped with a reputation 
not half so bad@as they deserved. We have 
known them as a terrible annoyance, but 
have suspected them of nothing worse. 
Their music has kept us awake; we have en- 
dured the pain of their bites; we have spent 
millions of money on nets for our beds and 
nettings for our windows and doors to keep 
them away from us; we have, in the neigh- 
borhood of our cities, accepted the loss of 
many other millions of value in our prop- 
erty kecause of their prevalence, and have 
submitted to it all as something that could 
no more be helped than the precession of 
the equinoxes. To speak only of this neigh- 
borhood, the Jersey mosquito and the Staten 
Island mosquito have been rival nuisances, 
ruining the value of real estate and driv- 
ing people from the immediate vicinity of 
New York to live in the more distant hills, at 
an immense loss of time and money; and a 
thousand other regions show the same loss, 
.and grimly boast of the superior size and 
venom of their particular breed of the pest. 
Meanwhile nothing has been done directly 
to destroy the swarms that buzz about us, 
and from which we partially protect our- 
selves until, at last, some of us become in- 
ured to their attacks and say that “ mos- 
quitoes don’t bite me.” 

3ut now we have learned that the annoy- 
ance of a passing sting is not the whole of 
the indictment to be brought against the 
mosquito. Mosquitoes cause malaria. This is 
a new fact, suspected for only a year or two, 
now sufficiently proved, so that it must be 
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accepted and dealt with as a new factor in 
the study of the cause and prevention of 
disease. 

And what is malaria ? It is a form of re- 
curring fever that has produced more mis- 
ery, especially in our newer communities, 
than any other. It has made many places 
uninhabitable. Who does not know the hor- 
rors of fever and ague ? What has ren- 
dered life more miserable than this disease ? 
Tt is the mosquito that causes it. It is not 
the emanations of swamps, but the mosqui- 
toes that breed there. It is not the low 
mist near the ground, but the mosquitoes 
that lie in wait at that level. It is not the 
night air, but the mosquitoes that fly by 
night. It is not the same peculiar intangi- 
ble quality of marsh effluvium that has 
made the vicinity of Rome deadly, but the 
Roman gnat. It is not the jungles of the 
African coasts that produce deadly fevers, 
but the insect swarms that infest the for- 
ests. Now we know what to fight. 

Thus the mosquito must go. We are learn- 
ing to prevent disease. We must prevent 
the mosquito from biting. Until the mos- 
quito can be destroyed we may have re- 
course to nets or to smudge, but somehow 
we must destroy the mosquito if we would 
not flee from him. 

Not all mosquitoes are infected with the 
bacillus that causes diseases, and different 
kinds of mosquitoes produce different varie- 
ties of malarial fever. But we cannot stop 
to dissect and microscopically examine the 
mosquito that is biting us. He must be ex- 
terminated. This is now possible. He breeds 
in stagnant water. Minnows find their food 
in his larve. Put small fish in your ponds. 
Drain your waste swamps. Why should 
the Hoboken and Hackensack meadows 
poison all the mosquito-bitten cities about ? 
A little kerosene oil at the proper time 
dropped on the surface of a pool that has 
no minnows will kill the larve as they rise to 
the surface. This is a matter not for individ- 
ual enterprise alone, but we shall find it a 
part of the duty of our State or local govert- 
ments to destroy the mosquito. Our depart- 
ments of agriculture, through their ento- 
mological bureaus, will tell us just how and 
when to prosecute this war of extermina- 
tion against one of the worst nuisances from 
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which men suffer, and we believe that what 
science has done to crush out small pox, and 
is doing for typhoid fever, it will do for ma- 
laria while the new country is yet young. 
The mosquito was a nuisance. We now 
know that it is a pest and a pestilence, and 
it can be abated. | 





A CONFERENCE about trusts, and a confer- 
ence to attack trusts, are two different prop- 
ositions. The Governor of Texas proposed 
the latter; the Civic Federation of Chicago 
proposed the former, whatever may have 
been their ulterior hopes in proposing it. 
The Governors of twenty-one States have 
accepted the Chicago invitation, and ap- 
pointed delegations. That they are not all 
of one way of thinking may be gathered 
from the composition of the delegation from 
New York appointed by Governor Roosevelt. 
These are Chauncey Depew and Bourke 
Cockran; Prof. John B. Clark and Albert 
Shaw; President Schurman and George 
Guuton; Stephen B. Corliss and Francis B. 
Thurber. Governor Roosevelt has done 
wisely in accepting, altho, as most of the 
States represented are Southern and West- 
ern, the sentiment will be generally against 
combinations of capital, but not of labor. 
We observe that not a New England State 
accepts, nor any on the Atlantic seaboard 
except New York and Maryland. But dis- 
cussion always does good. 





Tue old and canny Archbishop Elder, of 
Cincinnati, knows too much to follow the 
lead either of Archbishop Ireland in deny- 
ing that the false doctrines charged to 
“Heckerism” and “ Americanism” exist 
in the American Church, or in declaring, 
like Archbishop Katzer, that they have pre- 
vailed so much as to endanger the peace of 
the Chureh. The Cincinnati Archbishop 
and his suffragans have written their duty 
letter to the Pope accepting his monitions 
on the subject. They say: “ The errors you 
condemn in that letter were calculated to 
work great injury to souls;” they accept its 
teaching, for “ Rome has spoken, the case is 
ended;” they are “proud indeed of our 
country and its Civil Constitution,” but they 
recognize that “ the better Catholics we are 
the better Americans we will be,” and that 
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is all. We almost fear the Archbishop will 
be charged with being a cryptic Jansenist, 
or even Pelagian, for nothing less than 
these terms is thrown at those who do not 
discover horrible ‘‘ Americanism” in the 
camp of the Paulist Fathers and of the 
Archbishop of St. Paul. 





AMONG all the wise utterances of Bishop 
Walters’s presidential address before the 
Afro-American Council in Chicago there 
was one that was certainly shrewd as well. 
He spoke of “the things which some of the 
white people of the country. think are ‘ un- 
attainable’ by negroes, but which they are 
careful to keep out of their reach.” More 
serious is this solemn indictment: 


“he majority of the white people of the 
South have done very little, to improve our 
moral condition since our emancipation; they 
who owe us most have done least for us, social- 
ly and morally. They have educated and conse- 
crated some of their brightest boys and girls for 
missionary work in foreign fields, while the 
black heathens at their doors have been shunned, 
maltreated and burned at the stake. Their fear 
of socia] contact has prevented them from teach- 
ing in our public schools and Sunday schools, or 
allowing negroes to be taught in theirs. They 
have ostracised, maltreated, and at times driven 
away the good white people of the North who 
have been willing to come among us and aid in 
the work of our moral uplift. They have wiped 
their hands of our intellectual.and moral im- 
provement so far as personal contact is con- 
cerned. The white man of the South only ad- 
mires a negro when he is in the capacity of a 
servant.” 


Bishop Walters further says: 

“ Had the Filipinos been white, and fought as 
bravely as they have, the war would have been 
ended and their independence granted long ago.” 
There the Bishop is entirely wrong. Color 
has not entered into the question either in 
Cuba or the Philippines. 





It is difficult to understand the weakness 
with which the French Government sub- 
mits to the absurd little rebellion which is 
confined to one house in the middle of Paris. 
Here is M. Guérin, the Anti-Semite leader, 
fortifying himself with ten or twenty of his 
associates in a building supplied with pro- 
visions and water for two or three months, 


\ 
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and refusing to be arrested. His conduct 
gives rise to many disturbances, and the 
Government has barricaded the street each 
side of his house. The street fights become 
more numerous and dangerous, and still 
the Government simply asks his surrender, 
allows friends of his to go and try to per- 
suade him to surrender, and does not batter 
down the door, apparently because he has 
guns enough to shoot with. Such weakness 
may prove a real danger to the Government 
at a critical period. We should have ex- 
pected that the doors would have been bat- 
tered down with axes or dynamite. This is 
no way for law to operate. It makes too se- 
rious a matter of a threatened uprising, and 
may convert it into a real uprising. It 
makes Guérin a hero instead of a foolish 
and blatant insurrectionist. 





....We are glad that T. Thomas Fortune, | 


editor of The New York Age, a principal or- 
gan of our negro, or, as he would say, Afro- 
American, citizens, wishes our readers in- 
formed that if two speakers at the Saturday 
morning session of the National Afro-Ameri- 
ean Council, in Chicago, attacked Mr. Booker 
T. Washington, the Council itself, by resolu- 
tion, unanimously indorsed him in the after- 
noon, recognizing the injury that might be 
done by the incident. Mr. Fortune writes 
us: 

Mr. Washington is too valuable a man and 
has accomplished too much for his race by per- 
sistent labors and heroic sacrifice to have his 
reputation and work prejudiced by hot headed 
members of his own race, who accomplished no 
great thing in the place where they stand, and 
who have neither the capacity nor force to ac- 
complish anything. 

....We are informed that in South Caro- 
lina the maximum punishment for all sorts 
of gambling is imprisonment for twelve 
months, and that, under the law, it would 
be impossible to sentence a negro child to 
the chain-gang for ten years for crap-play- 
ing, as was asserted by a correspondent of 
THE INDEPENDENT. C. W. Winckler, Esq., 
of Camden, IlJ., who kindly gives us this 
information, wants to know why we do not 
condemn lawlessness in the North as well 
as in the South. We do, and even more se- 
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verely. The blowing up of cats in Cleve- 
land is horribly criminal, and so was the ac- 
tion of a mob in a Western State which the 
other day mutilated, tho they did not kill, a 
white man guilty of what has been called 
the “ unmentionable crime.” 


....The rapid completion of the bridge 
on the Sudan Railway over the Atbara 
River by an American firm is no small 
achievement, and was worthily celebrated 
at the opening of the bridge by Sirdar Kitch- 
ener. He called it a ‘“ magnificent bridge,” 
said the reason why the contract was not 
placed with an English firm was because 
of labor conditions there, congratulated the 
American builders who have carried out the 
task in the hottest months of the year, with 
workmen speaking a foreign tongue, and 
declared that ‘they had shown by their 
work the real grit they are made of.” 
Worthy honor paid to worthy work. 


....lt is a Somewhat serious thing when 
whitecaps and lynchers run up against the 
Post Office Department and United States 
deputies. Such is the case at Peck, Fla, 
where a postmaster was mobbed because he 
happened to employ a negro clerk. “The 
Government has discontinued the office and 
arrested eight of the ‘marauders, but the 
people. about threaten not a “race war,” 
but a war with the United States. The mob 
had beaten Rostmaster Crum, and poured 
carbolic acid on his lacerated flesh. And 
we grow hot over Turkish atrocities ! 

....The people do not want a return of 
the days of the old, dirty -fractional cur- 
rency. Silver is cleaner, better. The only 
advantage of the fractional currency which 
some are askirg for is that it can be con- 
veniently transmitted by mail. But postage 
stamps are available, or a pasteboard with 
a hole in it the size of a quarter, as the 
newspapers have taught the public. 

.... tery development of our postal sys- 
tem is a matter of rejoicing, as it is still so 
far behind that of other countries in what 
makes for public convenience. So we col- 
gratulate Postmaster-General Smith on the 
convention with Germany for a parcels post 
by which parcels of merchandise can be sent 
to Germany at twelve cents a pound, with 
a limit of eleven pounds. 
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RELIGIOUS. 


Christ as Speaking and as 
Reported. 


By Austin Bierbower. 

WE can sometimes better arrive at the 
meaning of Jesus if we consider how his ut- 
terances have come down to us. He wrote 
nothing, and no verbatim reports were taken 
of his talks, since he spake before stenogra- 
phy. His hearers reported what he said, and 
it was subsequently written down, some of 
it no doubt by those who heard it, but some 
by others, and perhaps long afterward. In 
all cases it was written down from memory. 
Now what would most likely be written un- 
der such circumstances and what would be 
written most accurately? 

Among a rude and slightly educated peo- 
ple, unaccustomed to writing, the most strik- 
ing parts of one’s remarks would alone pre- 
sumably survive and be put on paper, or at 
least, this would most likely be correctly re- 
ported. The indifferent matters would, for 
the same reason, probably vary from his real 
utterances, because they would not forcibly 
strike the attention, and men would make 
no special effort to remember or relate them. 
The best that Christ said is, accordingly, 
more likely given, and it is most probable 
that we have what is really good in his ut- 
terances, while what is lost, or has not been 
recorded, is what the people could not well 
remember or hand down to the historian. 
_The method of composing the Bible is calcu- 
lated to give us the best that Jesus said. 
Anything that survives the forgetfulness of 
thehearersandthe inaccuracy and variations 
of those who try to repeat it must be good. 
The substance of Christ’s remarks is, ac- 
cordingly, most likely preserved, and the de- 
tails of language and incident lost. 

To get at what Jesus really said, therefore, 
we should read in the spirit of the transmis- 
sion, and look for the substantial thoughts in 
the reports given, or what is most important. 
People should read with freedom, and some- 
times even guess at the content of Christ’s 
ind. By getting the great ideas and work- 


ing them out, instead of relying on the exact 
language, or considering the circumstances 
related about them, is often to get the sub- 
stance of his teaching. We have Christ’s 
thoughts rathen than his words. Others have 
dressed them in language; and we should 
sometimes think how others would express 
his thoughts instead of himself. We can 
sometimes better get one’s meaning when 
we remember that it is somebody else who 
relates it, and make allowance for the inev- 
itable variation. By learning to separate 
thought from language, and get the ideas 
apart from their dress, we can often get 
nearer the meaning originally uttered than 
by efforts at exact interpretation of rigid 
terms. 

At all events, since Jesus wrote nothing, 
and we have not his words, we should not 
have a verbal faith, or rely too much on 
the letter. As the thoughts are his, not the 
language, we should give chief attention to 
the thoughts rather than their expression, 
and try to get the great trend of the Bible. 
We can sometimes get the meaning of Christ 
when we cannot get the meaning of the 
Evangelist. Many a man can report what 
he does not himself understand, and we can 
often see through dark language to light be- 
yond, and get a perfect thought through an 
imperfect medium. ; 

Even when the Scriptures do not afford 
the means of learning the meaning of Christ, 
they may stimulate to a thinking which dis- 
closes it by opening up the whole subject and 
setting us to reflecting like him on the iden- 
tical topic and similar lines of thought. It 
is more important that we get a thought 
than that we get it as stated, and this we 
can sometimes do without knowing the 
meaning of the writer through whom it is 
transmitted. 

The thoughts of Jesus are large ones, em- 
bodying great principles as a rule, and it is 
not easy to mistake them. The language in 
which they are uttered, however, is com- 
mon. There is no marked peculiarity of 
style in the Gospels. However inadequately 
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the thoughts are stated by anybody, the 
meaning is generally clear; and they who 
tried to state them, whether to the Evange- 
lists, or by the Evangelists, must have found 
it hard to get away from the substantial 
meaning expressed by Jesus. 

The present age is working chiefly on the 
thought of Christ, enlarging and applying it; 
and for this it takes much liberty with the 
language, trying to resuscitate what was 
lost through the method of transmission. 
The fact that the several Evangelists them- 
selves differ in reporting the same utter- 
ances is some justification of this procedure, 
and often helps in the search for the mean- 
ing. The thoughts of Jesus can sometimes 
be found best by taking what is common in 
all the Evangelists. What none of the writ- 
ers forgot, among all the things that Jesus 
said, is most likely the chief thought in his 
utterances, while what escaped from four 
could not be very important. The object of 
Bible students should be to understand 
Christ the important. 


Cuicaco, ILt. 





THE Catholic editors who now make 
so many objections to Protestant missiona- 
ries going to Porto Rico or the Philippines 
should remember that they are themselves 
laboring here in a missionary jurisdiction, in 
partibus infidelium. 


...-In 1699 a number of Waldensian con- 
gregations expelled from Italy found their 
way to Wiirtemberg, and were warmly wel- 
comed there, and have since that consti- 
tuted a part and portion of the Protestant 
Church of that churchly kingdom. The two 
hundredth anniversary of this settlement is 
to be celebrated with great éclat this fall. 
There are about 3,000 Waldensians now in 
Wiirtemberg, divided into ten congregations. 


....We have received from the Rev. 
Emilio Olsson a pamphlet replying in detail 
to the attacks upon him by the Rev. A. B. 
Simpson. A comparison of his statements 
with those of Mr. Simpson together with let- 
ters from the field and from the English so- 
cieties makes it apparent that the Christian 
Missionary Alliance has not dealt with him 
as it should have, not merely leaving him in 
the lurch, but his wife and children in South 
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America, having given nothing for their sup- 
port for the past year. 


....Following up the judgment of the 
Archbishop of Canterbury regarding the use 
of incense and lights carried in procession, 
the Bishop of London has set an example 
by calling unon his clergy and congregations 
to “ quickly abandon ” their use. Just what 
will be the result is not yet apparent, as these 
are vacation days. It is reported that near- 
ly half of the parish churches in England 
and Wales are more or less inclined to rit- 
ualism, while in 289 incense is known to be 
in present use. The question of disestab- 
lishment is coming up more and more. The 
extreme High Church party believe that it 
is the only solution of the question that will 
leave them free to do as they please with 
the ritual. 

....I[n France there has been maintained 
for fifteen years a special institution in- 
tended to harbor those priests who left the 
Church of Rome and became Evangelical in 
creed. This institution was known as the 
Oeuvre des Prétres. Recently it has been 
completely reorganized and put, under a 
positive Protestant management, with pas- 
tors of various denominations in the board 
of directors. The purpose of the school .is 
to educate former priests to become Protes- 
tant pastors and evangelists, and a number 
of excellent men of this kind have been sent 
out. At the head stands the former priest, 
Corneloup, who published the monthly 
paper, Le Prétre Convert. Until recently 
the former Abbé Bourrier was also in the 
Board, but he has recently ‘ organized the 
“ Evangelization Society of Former Priests” 


and edits the new paper, Le Chrétien Fran- ° 


cais, his ideal being to organize a school of 
former Catholics which shall be neither Prot- 
estant nor Catholic, but purely Biblical and 
Evangelical. 


....The Rev. A. Ben Oliel, having left 
Palestine and settled permanently in Can- 
ada, has clased his house in Jerusa- 


lem, sold his goods at auction, and 
leaves absolutely nothing to pass over to 
any other mission, no property, no converts, 
nothing; notwithstanding the schools, meet- 
ings, classes and many other forms of mis- 
sion work that have been reported. We 
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are not at all surprised to learn this. Mr. 
Ben Oliel has appealed at various times to a 
number of denominations, the Baptist being 
the last, and now that he has practically 
completed the list, he apparently thinks that 
gone non-missionary community will be the 
most comfortable one for him to. live in. 
Why is it so hard for people to learn that 
the regular Boards of the churches are the 
most reliable conductors of missionary en- 
terprises ? With some people there seems 
to be a sort of fascination about the term in- 
dependent, as if a single individual could 
manage a great enterprise more econom- 
ically than a society. The. universal ex- 
perience is that the Boards do their work 
more economically and more effectively. 


....The appeals for relief for those in 
need come in on every side. There is the 
appeal for the hundred thousand people of 
Porto Rico reduced to complete destitution 
and dependent upon the charity of the coun- 
try, with no means of subsistence or pro- 
tection, the usual resources paralyzed, and 
urgently needing the best that can be pro- 
vided for them. The different Governors 
have called upon the people, and checks for 
this purpose may be sent to S. C. Mead, 
Treasurer of the Porto Rico Relief Commit- 
tee, 346 Broadway, New York City. Miss 
Clara Barton also makes an earnest appeal 
for more assistance for the orphan children 
of the dead reconcentrados of Cuba. Con- 
tributions may be sent to the North Ameri- 
can Trust Company, 100 Broadway, New 
York City, instead of to Frederick D. Tap- 
pen, 836 Wall Street, as stated in a recent is- 
sue. At the same time local charities are 
urgent, and the New York Association for 
Improving the Condition of the Poor ap- 
peals for funds to care for the women, chil- 
dren and babies who are taken out to the 
sea coast for a few days of rest or on single 
day excursions. 

....The “ Away from Rome” crusade in 
Austria is growing in intensity, altho the 
humber of converts is variously given. The 
German Protestant Church is fully aroused 
to the importance of the agitation, and is 
organizing to help it financially and through 
publications of various kinds. The famous 
Gustavus Adolphus Society and the Gottes- 
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kasten, which are associations that labor 
among the Protestant Diaspora ‘in Catho- 
lic lands, are both helping with money and 
with men. Recently the co-operation of the 
Germans has assumed national proportions. - 
A special plea has been issued, signed by 
more than four hundred leading men of the 
Protestant Church of the Empire of all pro- 
fessions, has been published, and the re- 
sponse is being made in a hearty spirit. 
This national movement is largely under the 
influence of the Protestanten Bund, the fa- 
mous anti-Catholic society, with a member- 
ship of about one hundred thousand men 
in the leading walks of life throughout the 
Empire, which has done so much to organ- 
ize Protestant consciousness and aggress- 
iveness in Germany in the last half dozen 
years. The movement is met by the Catho- 
lics of Austria with the charge that it is 
substantially political, and that it aims to 
unite the German provinces of Austria 
with Germany. The Government is fight- 
ing the agitation all it can. Recently a new 
organ of the converts, Los von Rom, was sup- 
pressed on account of its title. Even: cool 
headed and conservative. men like Profess- 
or Luthardt, of Leipzig, have high hopes 
of the success of the movement. 


....The general assembly of the Mora- 
vian Brethren, which meets only every ten 
years and consists of representatives of the 
whole church and is the highest court of ap- 
peal, was held recently in Herrnhut, the his- 
torical headquarters of this famous com- 
munion. Among the representatives present 
were several native preachers from the 
West Indies. Several changes in the con- 
stitution and general organization of the 
church were adopted, but the assembly de- 
clined to issue a declaration against the 
modernizing tendencies of the theological 
teachings charged against the professors 
of the Central Seminary at Herrnhut, con- 
tenting itself with merely reiterating its con- 
fessional status of the past. Higher Criti- 
cism and the Ritschl theology had met with 
a rather warm welcome in the faculty at 
Herrnhut, and this had caused no little 
excitement in the school at large. The 
Unitas Fratrum, however, was not ready 
for any new pronunciamento in matters of 
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faith. Quite naturally and necessarily mis- 
sion topics were in the forefront of discus- 
sion, as the Moravian has a _ prominent 
leadership in this great work among Prot- 
estant churches, and is the only denomina- 
tion in which the'mission members outnum- 
ber the church members at home. Prob- 
ably the most notable action in this con- 
nection was the transfer of the Greenland 
mission field to the State church of Den- 
mark. The Greenland mission was estab- 
lished as early as 1733, and closely fol- 
lowed upon the first enterprise of this kind 
in the West Indies in 1732. The transfer 
was made not for financial, but purely for 
practical reasons. 

....The Methodists in Utah do not seem 
to be discouraged in regard to the Mormon 
question. While recognizing its dangers, 
and not condoning in the _ slightest its 
wrongs, they believe that there-is greater 
hope for the success of evangelical in- 
fluences than some have seemed to recog- 
nize. ‘They have collated statistics with 
regard to the conversions from Mormonism, 
and say that the number has very greatly 
increased of late years. These conversions, 
indeed, do not appear in a largely increased 
numerical strength of the churches, owing 
to the fact that large numbers of those who 
have left the Mormons have been compelled 
by persecution to leave the State, and thus 
have been lost to the local church statis- 
tics. Returns from twenty-eight churches 
of various denominations show that of their 
present membership seventeen and one-half 
per cent. are from Mormon sources, while 
their total gains during their history have 
been equal to fifty-two and one-half per 
cent. of their present enrollment. On the 
other hand, the counter influence of the Mor- 
mon Church is very small in the State itself, 
showing almost complete failure to secure 
eonverts from the ranks of irreligious Gen- 
tiles. The great strength of the Church is 
in its conversions from remote sections 
where its peculiar character is not under- 
stood, and large numbers of those who come 
to Utah find their ideas so entirely incor- 
rect that they are glad to improve an op- 
portunity for change. The report speaks 
cordially of the Mormon people, and claims 
that they are better than their religion and 
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are easily accessible; that what is needed 
is to set before them the true conception of 
Christianity. The Conference passed an ur- 
gent appeal to Congress to dismiss B. H. 
Roberts, should he be seated, and urged a 
constitutional amendment making a polyg- 
amous marriage an effective disqualifica- 
tion for voting or holding office of emolu- 
ment under the United States or any State 
or territory. 

....We have received from the Rey, 
Charles R. Fulwood, Superintendent of the 
Cuban Missions of the South Methodist 
Church, a letter criticising quite sharply the 
statement in a recent issue of THE INDE- 
PENDENT made by Chaplain Sam W. Small 
in regard to evangelizing opportunities in 
Cuba and the way they are improved by the 
Christian Churches. Mr. Fulwood thinks 
that Mr. Small was not well posted and 
claims that while by no means all is being 
done that might be done or that ought to be 
done, the Churches are far more wide awake 
than he represents. He claims that the 
Roman Catholic Church is actively interested 
in putting forth efforts to bring back her re- 
volting people and gives some instances of 
the work done by the Episcopal Church and 
the Methodist Episcopal Church South. He 
acknowledges that there has not been any 
Church property acquired as yet, but that is 
partly due to lack of time and partly to the 
unsettled condition of affairs in the island. 
The Methodist Episcopal Church South has 
nine missionaries with their helpers devoted 
to Cuban work, and they trust the number 
will be doubled within thé next twelve 
months. The Episcopal Church has a vig- 
orous mission in Matanzas City and a large, 
well patronized school, according to his 
statement; and in Havana there are two 
American and one native Cuban missionaries 
instead of the one missionary which Mr. 
Small seems to imply as the sole effort of 
the Methodist Church. It is to be kept in 
mind that there is always a different view- 
point in regard to such matters. It is some- 
times very advantageous for persons in 
charge of mission work to see how their 
own work, whose difficulties they appreciate 
and whose successes appeal to them, looks to 
outsiders who still are by no means unsym- 
pathetic, but get a somewhat broader vision. 
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lf Chaplain Small’s article shall have, the 
effect of arousing more active interest, even 
if he has failed to note some minor move- 
ments, it will certainly justify itself. 

....Dr. Edwin A. Schell is General Sec- 
retary of the Epworth League. He was 
elected to this position by the Board of Con- 
trol, and is the executive officer of the 
League. He is charged with the corre- 
spondence of the organization and keeps 
the records of the League, ‘is editor of all 
Epworth League publications other than the 
Epworth Herald, and has a comfortable sal- 
ary of $4,500. Having charge of the pub- 
lications he seems to have thought it ad- 
visable to take advantage of his opportuni- 
ties to get the favor of publishers, and ac- 
cordingly entered into an arrangement with 
a certain publisher by which, in considera- 
tion of furnishing him with books and giv- 
ing the influence of the League, he was to 
receive percentages on book royalties to the 
amount of about $1,000 a year. This was for 
a long time unknown, but by and by it be- 
came apparent and immediately there was a 
general feeling that this was not the proper 
thing for him to do. Complaint was made 
before the Board of Control, he was called 
up to account for it, and, it is understood, 
received a censure from the Board, some 
of the members calling for his immediate 
resignation. He urged, so it appears, that 
he be allowed to remain and resign later, so 
that there need be no general charge against 
him. When the time came, however, he 
did not resign, and now there is quite a dis- 
turbance headed, apparently, by JZion’s 
Herald, Boston, calling upon him to resign 
and upon the Board of Control to compel 
the resignation. Meanwhile Dr. Schell seems 
to have recovered his self-confidence; he de- 
nies absolutely that he has done anything 
unworthy of a gentleman or a Methodist 
minister; announces that he proposes to 
make no change in his conduct; that if this 
publisher owes him anything he expects to 
get it, and, in general, that all the charges 
against him are lies, and that he intends to 
go his own way, do as he thinks best, 
Whether other people like it or not. New 
England Methodism appears to be pretty 
Strong in its objection to what it calls Tam- 
manyizing the Epworth League. 
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Missions. 


The Transformation of Hunan. 
By Robert E. Lewis, 


Secretary CuHingSE StuvENT M. vEMENT, 

HUNAN has been, of all the provinces of 
China, the last to receive the missionary. For 
longer, or shorter, periods missionaries have been 
working in the adjoining provirices of Hupei at 
the north, Kiangsi on the east and Kwantung 
on the south, but it is only recently that Hunan 
can be said to have been “ entered.” Hunan is 
one of the central provinces of China and has 
a population of twenty-one million people, 
crowded into a stretch of country one and a 
half times the size of New York State. 

I wish to cail attention to the remarkable 
awakening which has recently occurred in Hu- 
nan. Last year, when Mr. Beach wrote “ Dawn 
on the Hills of Tang,” the most that he felt 
warranted in saying was: “ Every province has 
been entered, though Hunan has only one sta- 
tion, and the missionaries there are so perse- 
cuted that for a time it may be that itineration 
will be the best method of accustoming the hos- 
tile gentry to the foreigner’s presence among 
them.” 

I have recently spent some time with Dr. 
Frank Keller, of the China Inland Mission, who. 
with his companion, has been living m South- 
eastern Hunan. They had temporarily been 
driven from their posts and from Hunan, but 
have returned to the important work God has 
opened up to them. Four cities in Hunan have 
resident missionaries. Mr. Lingle, of the Pres- 
byterian mission in Kwantung, has fought some 
hard battles across the border in Hunan. 

This account, however, has mostly to do with 
the remarkable tour of 1,076 miles which Grif- 
fith John, D.D., of Hankau, has recently made 
in Hunan. This journey took Dr. John and 
two dssociates from Hankau, in Hupei, south- 
ward almost across Hunan and return, and 
must be recorded as one of the most remarkable 
tours in the annals of missions in China. The 
chief object of the visit ‘‘was to inspect the 
work done by Mr. Péng Lan-seng and his fellow 
laborers during the past two years, and to do 
what lay in our power to help it on.” Dr. John 
had visited Hunan three times before, in 1880, 
1883 and 1897, on each of which occasions he 
was in great peril and had narrow escapes from 
the wrath of the people. The viceroy, Chang 
Chih-tung, and H. B. M. Consul at Hankau had 
taken such measures that the officials and lit- 
erati of Hunan were warned of the visit of the 
foreigners and cautioned to see that no persecu- 
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tion or indignity was permitted. Dr. John’s 
course lay up the Yangtze River from Hankau, 
thence up the Siang River through the heart 
of Hunan. He visited, among others, the fol- 
lowing cities: Yo-chau, Chang-sha, Siang-tan, 
Héng-Shan, Héng-chau and Lei-yang. At Héng- 
chau the overland journey of 150 miles was com- 
menced,. 

Dr. John found that the native workers of 
the London Mission Society had been marvel- 
ously blessed in their isolated, difficult work, far 
away from their missionary superiors. Dr. 
John reached the great commercial city of Siang- 
tan just as a service was closing in the chapel, 
and “jin the course of the day twenty-six in- 
quirers came forward for baptism, and after a 
careful examination we fixed on eleven of them 
as worthy.” Nineteen years before he had been 
“driven away from Siang-tan in a most igno- 
minious fashion.” When Dr. John reached 
Héng-Shan, in Central Hunan, “the shore in 
front of us presented a wonderful appearance. 
There were hundreds of people standing there 
awaiting our arrival, and among them were 
more than two hundred converts.” He then 
passed through the city of Héng-Shan to reach 
the chapel at the west gate, and of the experi- 
ence he says: “ The people were naturally curi- 
ous to see the foreigners, but that was all. There 
were no stones, no angry looks, no opprobrious 
epithets. At the chapel we had a service, at 
which we all preached, and at the close of which 
fifty-seven persons were baptized. These fifty- 
seven were chosen out of 325 candidates, as a 
result of a very careful examination.” And 
later on seventeen more were baptized. At the 
city of Héng-chau, in place of the “shower of 
stones” that greeted him two years ago, a gun- 
boat was sent out to meet him, and escorted the 
foreigners to the city, while a salute was fired 
in their honor. The Chinese pastor escorted 
Dr. John to the chapel and parsonage, the con- 
struction of which the pastor had planned. Be- 
sides the chapel Dr. John found a vestry, book 
room, two rooms set apart for the use of the 
missionary on his visits, and the home for the 
pastor and his family. Here they baptized some 
thirty converts. 

Still further south in Hunan is the prosper- 
ous city of Lei-yang. ‘‘ The Christians at Lei- 
yang seem very well to do. They gave us a 
right royal reception and made every arrange- 
ment for our comfort during our stay with them. 
The inquirers in the Lei-yang district are very 
numerous, not less than 2,000 in all probability. 
A list of candidates, consisting of nearly 500 
names, was placed in our hands on arrival at 
the city; but after a good deal of thought and 
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consultation we came to the conclusion that it 
would be unwise to baptize many of them on 
this visit. In order, however, to make a be- 
ginning, ten men were selected as manifestly 
worthy of admission to Church fellowship.” At 
Hsinshichié “‘ we examined about sixty and bap- 
tized forty-five” candidates out of the many. 
Here the Christians are building their own 
chapel, to-seat three or four hundred people. 
At Anjén, a small walled city, twelve candidates 
and at Hoshiangao nine were baptized. 

This account need not concern itself at length 
with the official courtesies extended everywhere 
to the missionary party, nor with the un- 
bounded cordiality with which these Hunanese 
Christians greeted their spiritual leaders. But 
it is well to note what Dr. John says of Mr. 
Péng: *“ And well he might rejoice, for he has 
been the principal human agent in connection 
with this great work in Hunan. His efforts 
have been truly apostolic and they have been 
abundantly blessed. It was a joy to us to 
find how high his reputation stands in the esti- 
mation of the officials and people.” Tho Dr. 
Grifith John has been forty-four years in 
China, this journey must be regarded, he says, 
as the most remarkable he has made. When it 
is remembered that he is one of the most emi- 
nent of Christian leaders in China, his estima- 
tion of the situation in Hunan must carry con- 
viction. “The main thing that makes it a 
unique journey to me is the vastness of the 
Christian work that is going on in that part of 
Hunan. ‘There are thousands of inquirers there. 
On this visit we baptized 192 and we might 
have baptized hundreds more. We are carrying 
on work in eight hsieu or districts. We have 
in all twenty-two places of worship in these dis- 
tricts, of which thirteen have been provided by 
the converts themselves and only five by the 
society. These are strange facts. . . . The 
people of Hunan are ripe for the Gospel and for 
all kinds of improvements. The Hunanese are 
a brave, fearless people; when they are con- 
verted they make out and out Christians.” 

SHANGHAI, CHINA. 


Biblical Research. 


Mummies. 





By H_ Spencer. 


Tug elaborate ritual and embellishments with 
which the ancient Egyptians adorned their tem- 
ples, tombs, coffins and mummies has ever been 
a fascinating—if difficult—study, in which many 
have delighted to dabble but few understand, 
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The collection of objects from the tombs of 
Egypt, which has been gathered during the pres- 
ent century, in the British Museum, is, perhaps, 
the largest and most varied in Europe, and is, 
to some extent, due to the archeological leanings 
of Great Britain’s diplomatic, military and con- 
sular agents. American scientists have, mean- 
while, contributed to no small extent to the 
philological labors necessary to an understand- 
ing of the objects. There are not a few Ameri- 
cans who endeavor to make a visit to the Brit- 
ish Museum one of the foremost objects of a 
European tour. Dr. Ernest A. Wallis Budge, 
Keeper of Bgyptian Antiquities, has supple- 
mented the already large collection of Egyptian 
relics with a goodly array of mummies, coffins 
and funeral furniture, and has finally published 
a * Guide to the first and second Egyptian rooms, 
setting forth in a clear and succinct manner 
the main features of the religion of these an- 
cients as applied to the death and burial, with 
25 full page illustrations from the best examples 
of mummies and coffins, covering a period of 
4000 years. 

The learned author sets aside as quite unre- 
liable the accounts given by Greek and Roman 
writers of the religion of Egypt, and proceeds 
on the basis of the “ Book of the Dead,” and 
funeral texts on coffins and tombs, to build up 
a short, simple and reasonable superstructure 
of the religious system and usages of this won- 
derful race. 

The religion, Dr. budge says, in page 2 of this 
guide, developed in two directions—i. e., toward 
monotheism and toward polytheism. They be- 
lieved in the great and supreme power which 
made the “ earth, the heavens, the sky, men and 
women, animals, birds and creeping things, and 
all that is and all that shall be.” To this power 
they gave the name of Neter. But side by side 
with Neter, or God, they believed in a number of 
beings or existences which, because they were 
thought to have something of the nature of God 
in them, they call Netern, or “ gods.” These in- 
cluded the earth, sky, sun, moon, stars, light, 
darkness, the inundation, hours, seasons, years, 
ete. These mythological personifications of 
natural phenomena are usually represented in 
animal or a composite form of human and ani- 
mal shape. Attached to this chapter is a list 
of over fifty principal gods selected from the 
“Book of the Dead.” The name of each god is 
accompanied with the hieroglyphic signs by 
which it is composed. 

On the subject of the belief in a future life 


*A Guide to the First and Second Egyptian Rooms 
of the British Museum, with 25 plates. Printed by 
order of the Trustees. Price one shilling. 





Dr. Budge’s chapter will be read with interest. 
He says: “ The Egyptians believed in a future 
life; and the doctrine of eternal existence is the 
leading feature of their religion, and is enunci- 
ated with the greatest clearness in all periods. 

The corruptible body of a man, consid- 
ered as a whole, was called ‘ Khat,’ a word which 
seems to be connected with the idea of some- 
thing which is liable to decay. But the body 
does not lie in the tomb inoperative, for by the 
prayers and ceremonies of the day of burial it 
is endowed with the power of changing into a 
‘Sahu,’ or spiritual body. It was this body 
which ascended into heaven and dwelt with the 
gods.” 

In addition to the “ Khat” and “ Sahu” the 
whole corruptible person consisted of several 
other parts—i. e., the ka (heart), ba (soul), 
khaibit (shadow), khu (intelligence), shekem 
(form) and the ren (name). From his study 
of the “ Book of the Dead” the writer thinks 
the spiritual body was believed to begin its ex- 
istence as soon as the body had been laid in the 
tomb. In heaven the beatified are supposed 
to “eat bread which never grows stale, and 
drink wine which grows not musty; they wear 
white apparel, and sit upon thrones among the 
gods who cluster round the tree of life near the 
lake in the Field of Peace.” 

Annu was the chief city of sun-worship, where 
in all probability this form of piety had its 
origin. The sun rose each day in renewed 
strength after having succumbed to the dark- 
ness fiend, and the renewal of youth in a future 
life was based upon this simple, natural, but in- 
comprehensible law; but the preservation of the 
corruptible body was also inseparably connected 
with the life in the world to come. On the cof- 
fin of Ba-sa-en-mut, a priest of the temple of 
Amen-Ra, king of the gods at Thebes, now in the 
British Museum, is an inscription which forms 
chapter .164 of the “‘ Book of the Dead” and 
which Dr. Budge has translated in this Guide. 
In this text the deceased person appeals in the 
following words: ‘‘O, my divine father, Osiris, 
thou livest with all thy members. Thou didst 
not decay, thou didst not become worms. . . . 
I have become Khehera (the divine type of him 
who never saw corruption) and my members 
shall have an everlasting existence. I shall not 
decay; I shall not rot; I shall not turn to 
worms; I shall germinate; I shall have my be- 
ing; I shall wake up in peace.” 

The art of mummy making was performed by 
a special guild of men protected by law, and 
their office was a semi-priestly one. Where suf- 
ficient money was available the. greatest care 
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was taken to remove the brain and intestines 
for preservation in jars (these jars are described 
on page 92 of this guide), the body being then 
filled with myrrh and other fragrant substances, 
such as Jacob is known to have taken with him 
when visiting Joseph in Egypt, and then laid in 
natron for seventy days. After this period the 
body was taken out, dried and bandaged with 
linen bandages, and placed in a coffin specially 
prepared, carved and painted with religious 
scenes and inscriptions having reference to the 
final judgment before the judge of the dead, 
Osiris, and other matters. 

The coffins, as shown in the illustrations in 
this volume, vary in size, shape and style, ac- 
cording to the period to which they belong. As 
a rule, they are carved with human faces and 
embellished with pictures of some of the articles 
of attire or of domestic use; addresses to the 
gods: scenes representing the weighing cf the 
heart in the judgment hall of Osiris; the soul 
revisiting the body in the tomb and the reunion 
of the soul and body after death. 

The practice of making offerings to the dead, 
so pointedly referred to in Deut. xxvi, 14, 
has led to the recovery of many precious relics 
as well as demonstrated the prevalence of a prac- 
tice so rigidly forbidden to the devout Israelite. 
Vessels filled with wine, food, fruit and un- 
guents were placed on stands near to the de- 
ceased person, while objects valued during life, 
with numerous presents -and treasures given by 
relatives and friends of the departed one, were 
all gathered into the tomb to await the use of 
the occupant at a future day. 

From the contents of this Guide we gather 
that the Museum coilection consists of 44 mum- 
mies and S80 coffins, covering a period of 4,000 
years, the oldest, and, from an historical point 
of view. the most important, being the coffin of 
Men-ka-ra, a king of the fourth dynasty, about 
B. C. 3,638. This body was discovered.in 1838 
by Col. Howard Vyse in one of the Ghizeh pyra- 
mids, with the wooden inscribed coffin which is 
figured on page 22. The stone coffin, a large, 
magnificent piece of masonry, was lost in the 
ocean while being conveyed to England. This 
king was known to historians as a sufferer from 
some rheumatic weakness which enfeebled one 
of the joints of his leg, and when the body was 
discovered, after a lapse of 5,000 years, the 
clearest evidences of a stiff knee were seen and 
can be seen to-day. 

An interesting specimen of the skeleton re- 
mains of a priestly official named Heni, B. C. 
2,600 (illustrated on page 25), whose body was 
stripped of its muscular parts during the process 
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of mummifying, is an example of the varied 
means employed in preserving the body—or that 
part of it essential for the return of the soul. 

The coffin of a priestess named Theut-heuf is 
described as having belonged to a priest whose 
name was carefully erased and the name of the 
usurper added. This kleptomania for the pos- 
session of an elaborte coffin, which led to the 
appropriation of one belonging to another per- 
son. probably escaped the notice of the friends 
of Theut-heuf, T00 years before Christ, but the 
workmanship and execution of the symbols are 
detected by a nineteenth century Egyptologist 
as that of an earlier period. 

The mummy of Heru-netch-teff, whose father 
was a priest and his mother a musician in the 
temple of Amen-ra, at Thebes, has one of the 
most beautifully appointed coverings of the later 
empire. A magnificent gilded portrait mask 
covers the face, while down the middle and sides 
are a number of gods in gold relief work. The 
belief of the deceased in the immortality of the 
soul is fully demonstrated on his mummy cover- 
ing by a representation of the body on a bier, 
and the soul, in the form of a bird with a hu- 
man head, leaving its earthly temple and soar- 
ing upward. On another part the soul is rep- 
resented as reappearing at the resurrection of 
the body. Anotner interesting featuré displayed 
on this covering is under the feet, where the 
typical enemies of the dead man are represented 
as bound and subdued under the soles of his 
feet (cf. I Kings V, 3, 4). 

With the Roman dominion in Egypt came 
many changes in the preparation and bandaging 
of mummies and in the style of cases. The de- 
sign of the mummy-case is of a vaulted rectangu- 
lar shape, which is generally embellished with 
a portrait of the deceased on the base. The sys- 
tem was continued until the fifth century, A.D. 
Indeed, one of the most beautifully illuminated 
bodies is that of Artemidorus, figured on page 
79 of the Guide. It was presented by Mr. H. 
Martyn Kennard in 1888. The portrait, painted 
on a board, is placed in the bandages over the 
face. Qn the breast, the body on a bier is fig- 
ured in gold relief, while lower down the en- 
ameled bandages is a scene representing the soul 
revisiting the body, while on a band around the 
legs is an inscription in Greek, ‘“ O, Artemido- 
rus, farewell.”’ This is one of the best pictures 
of many good ones in the book. 

It will be seen that in this volume the prin- 
cipal features of funeral ceremonial and belief 
are set forth. A perusal of its pages cannot 
help but inform the reader of much that it. is 
useful to know. 

Lonpon, ENGLAND. 
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FINANCIAL, 


Excessive Capitalization. 

CURRENT reports as to negotiations relat- 
ing to the accumulated and unpaid divi- 
dends upon the preferred stock of one of 
the great incorporated combinations may 
serve to direct attention te the evil of over- 
capitalization. The combination to which 
we refer is the United States Leather Com- 
pany, which was organized in 1893, with 
a share capital of $62,825,900 in common 
stock and $62,225,900 in preferred stock. 
It was provided that the preferred stock 
sheuld be entitled to cumulative dividends 
of 8 per cent., but in no year has 8 per cent. 
been paid. The payments on these shares 
have been 6 per cent. in 1895, 1 per cent. in 
1896, 4 per cent. in 1897, 444 per cent. in 
1898, and 5 per cent. in the present year. 
The dividends due and unpaid amount to 
more than 80 per cent., and the common 
shares are entitled to nothing until the re- 
quirements for the preferred stock shall 
have been satisfied. It is stated that at the 
recent meeting, when the quarterly divi- 
dend on the preferred stock was declared, 
a committee was appointed to consider the 
question of making a settlement with the 
holders of the preferred shares, and that 
negotiations were then in progress between 
those holders and the owners of large 
blocks of the common stock for the extinc- 
tion of the claims for accumulated and un- 
paid dividends by a concession of some 
kind. In other words, there is to be an at- 
tempt to adjust the volume and the claims 
of the capital to the earning capacity of 
the property. 

The record shows that the capital stock 
was not fairly proportioned to this earning 
capacity, for the net profits in five years 
have permitted the payment of only 20% 
per cent. in dividends on only one-half of 
the capital shares. Obviously a very large 
error was made at the time when the com- 
bination was organized, and if the distribu- 
tion of earnings fairly indicates the earning 
power of the properties which were then 
consolidated, the company might reason- 


ably have been capitalized at something 
less than one-half of the great total of 
$125,000,000. This combination was organ- 
ized six years ago, but the plan adopted 
very closely resembled that which has been 
used during the last twelve months by 
scores of new industrial combinations. 
Some of these have been overcapitalized, 
the organizers or promoters having a great 
liking for round numbers and paying very 
little attention to the fair requirements of 
the demonstrated earning capacity of the 
constituent corporations or firms. It may 
be that no one of the new combinations will 
have an experience like that of the Leather 
Company, but it is probable that some of 
them will not be more fortunate in the dis- 
tribution of net profits. Concerning the 
capitalization of the new concerns we said, 
in THE INDEPENDENT for March 16th: 

“It is well known that in a majority of 
these new companies or consolidations the pre- 
ferred stock is equal to or exceeds the actual 
value of the properties, while the common 
stock stands for ‘ good will’ and vague possi- 
bilities of profit which may or may not be real- 
ized. In some instances the authorized capital 
is three or four times a fairly appraised value 
of the piants, some of which, earning little or 
no profit, are tied to others which have yielded 
good returns. There are examples of capital 
which is seven times the reported capital en- 
gaged in the entire industry when the last cen- 
sus was taken; of a capitalization equal to two 
or three times the value of the annual output 
of the entire industry, and requiring for the 
payment of the projected dividends an average 
selling profit of from 12 to 20 per cent. on the 
whole product; of capital equal to four times 
the stated capital of the constituent concerns, 
on which very small dividends have recently 
been paid. Such inflation is not warranted by 
the promised economies of manufacture and 
sale, which sometimes never have an existence 
outside of the prospectus.. It can rarely be 
transformed into solid values by a considerable 
and arbitrary advance of prices. Such an ad- 
vance, if made, rarely yields a permanent bene- 
fit, and it is sure to excite popular resent- 
ment.” 

Since March last there has been in one in- 
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dustry that contains many of the new com- 
binations a very marked increase of prices, 
caused by a great demand rather than by 
any arbitrary action of the united pro- 
ducers. The demand will continue for 
months to come, and the high prices will 
probably be sustained by it. With respect 
to some concerns which were very liberally 
capitalized, therefore, highly favorable con- 
ditions, which could not be foreseen, may 
cause the payment of fair dividends—for a 
considerable time—upon the entire capital; 
in the cases of others it may be impossible 
to prevent in the near future an adjustment 
of market values to an overestimated earn- 
ing power. 





Financial Items. 


THE Illinois Railroad, which runs from 
Effingham, IIl., to Switz City, Ind., was sold 
at auction recently to the Illinois Central 
Railroad for $1,000,000. 

....It is understood that the New York 
Central Railroad will add to its efficient cab 
service ut an early day a number of electric 
eabs and self-propelling vehicles. 

....The total imports for the month of 
July were $60,152,898, while the total ex- 
ports were $94,938,678. Detailed tables of 
the July imports and exports have lately 
been completed by the Treasury Depart- 
ment. : 

....Last week manufacturers represent- 
ing ninety-two per cent. of the window 
glass producers of the United States organ- 
ized a glass combination, capitalized at 
$300,000,000, to be known as the American 
Window Glass Company. 

....The consolidation of the Carnegie 
properties and the retirement of Mr. An- 
drew Carnegie have been delayed, it is said, 
by the condition of the money market.- Mr. 
Frick and other large holders of Carnegie 
Steel Company stock have been in Scotland 
for some weeks with Mr. Carnegie and ne- 
gotiations are still ‘in progress. 

....The new gold certificates first paid 
out in exchange for gold deposits at the 
sub-treasury on August 7th have been 
issued in large quantities during the month. 
The total amount at present is nearly $25,- 
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000,000. - The circulation of these notes at 
San Francisco has been very small, owing 
to the fact that gold coin is so generally in 
circulation along the Pacific Coast. 


..--Dividends in favor of the creditors of 
the following insolvent national banks have 
been declared by the Comptroller of the 
Currency: 

A sixth dividend of 5 per cent. on the Third 
National Bank of Detroit, Mich.; an eighth 
dividend of 3 per cent. on the Northern Na- 
tional Bank of Big Rapids, Mich., and a final 
dividend of % of 1 per cent. on the First 
National Bank of Bedford City, Va. 


....-A few days ago the new White Star 
steamer ‘“ Oceanic,” the largest ship in 
existence, steamed from Belfast, Ireland, 
where she was built, to Liverpool. The 
“Oceanic” sails from Liverpool to New 
York on her maiden voyage September 6th. 
Her dimensions are: Length, 704 feet; 
beam, 72 feet; draught, 26 feet. The en- 
gines are expected to develop 45,000 horse- 
power. 

....An illustration of the eagerness with 
which foreign iron masters are studying our 
manufacturing methods is furnished by the 
experience of an engineering office in Pitts- 
burg, which supplies the designs for large 
steel works and rolling mills, and which, it 
is said, has received during the last year an 
average income of $1,000 per month in pay- 
ment of blue prints of details of manufac- 
turing plants which have been sent abroad. 


..A quick trip to the Klondike was re- 
cently made by a mining engineer from 
South Africa, who traveled from London to 
Dawson City in seventeen days. The At- 
lantic liner crossed the ocean in a little 
more than six days, the trip from New 
York to Vancouver occupied four days, and 
from Seattle to Skaguay less than three 
days. Then by close connection with the 
White Pass and Yukon Railroad and lake 
and river steamers Dawson was reached in 
just seventeen days. 

The following dividends are announced: 

United States Leather Company, pre- 
ferred, $1.25 per share, payable October 2d. 

Southern Pacific Company, Texas and 
New Orleans Railroad (Sabine Div.), first 
mortagage 6 per cent., September 1st. 
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INSURANCE. 


Is Life Insurance Profitable ? 


Or course, this question can receive only 
one answer—the existence of the institu- 
tion gives it. To say that the thrifty Amer- 
ican people, of all peoples, persist in ex- 
pending money for that which makes no 
valuable returns and that they do so on a 
vast and increasing scale through many 
years and successive generations, is a prop- 
osition which may be left to be announced 
by the occasional man who is convinced 
that he is the only sensible man living. Life 
insurance is proved‘ profitable by the fact 
that, after long trial, life insurance exists. 

It is quite true that the companies, as 
corporations, do not engage in production, 
neither cultivating crops from the soil nor 
mining beneath it, nor working processes 
upon materials, nor even transporting things, 
which latter is all the railroads directly do. 
But when Aaron and Hur held up the weary 
hands of Moses until the going down of the 
sun they contributed as truly as he to the 
discomfiture of Amalek with the edge- of 
the sword. Women have rarely been in war 
in their own persons, but they have been 
warring by producing warriors since the 
first fighter doubled a fist. Who does a 
thing by another does it himself, and all in- 
surance even—especially life insurance— 
might fitly declare its place in the world to 
be that it holds up fainting hands. 

Yet is life insurance profitable in the com- 
mon business or investment sense? The 
vast majority wish all their lives for money 
beyond immediate needs and die without 
reaching it; the comparative few know how 
hard is the task of holding onto money and 
getting increment out of it. On one of the 
best written editorial pages of the New 
York newspaper press it was recently said, 
With much justice and shrewdness, in com- 
menting upon the fact that the low-rate 
loans of our long-abused city are still largely 
over-subscribed in public offerings, that 
there is no trade which has so sadly and 
irretrievably slipped downward in the last 


dozen years as the “trade” of living at 
ease on one’s invested wealth. The state- 
ment seems at first preposterous, and as not 
possessing even the right of acquaintance 
with the paradox. The trade or state of liv- 
ing on one’s money getting into trouble— 
why that would be just heavenly! So 
thinks the man and woman disgusted and 
moaning at being tied to the wheel of la- 
bor; to have all the time there is and leave 
to do nothing but ‘chase pleasure, without 
any curse of ill-health—what more is imag- 
inable ? But what the writer meant by his 
forcible sentence is that the net return at- 
tainable from safe investments is slowly 
lessening, and that the poor rich man there- 
fore has trouble in satisfactorily investing. 
Please pity his sorrows. : 

Why does he not trip in haste to rush to 
life insurance ? He does insure in larger 
sums and with greater readiness than he 
used to do, but why does he not take his 
millions thither ? Why does he not sell all 
that he hath and invest in endowments for 
twenty, fifteen, or ten-year terms? His 
payments would, if completed, come to more 
than the face of.the policy, yet it is the 
fact that solicitors very largely talk ‘“in- 
vestment;” perhaps it is not too much to 
say that this accounts for the prodigious 
growth of life insurance. 

We do not believe in this argument as an 
argument; that men ought to insure their 
lives, on any form of policy, because it ap- 
pears the best thing which can be done with 
money. ‘That life insurance does make an 
enormous return in individual cases is neces- 
sarily true, and in such cases (of course not 
knowable in advance) it does prove pe- 
cunarily profitable beyond anything else; 
but that it is or can be, speaking broadly 
and in the financial sense, an “ investment ”’ 
we do not admit. We do not now for the 
first time say this, but are moved to do so 
again by the form of publication of a month- 
ly bulletin of losses settled. This form—a 
very common one—gives amount of policy 
as paid, premiums less dividends, “ profit 
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on investment,” and ratio of the latter. It 
appears that the largest amount returned 
for cash $100 paid in was $5,376; the small- 
est, $110. In three cases, which we purpose- 
ly mention in a separate sentence, the pol- 
icies suffered a “loss” of $1,548, $187 and 
$138, and only 89 and 97 per cent. was re- 
ceived back; further particulars would ex- 
plain these cases and they may be dis- 
missed as unusual. The apparent fact is 
that the company is hit every time, and that 
on this month’s experience with 326 per- 
sons it “lost” $654,117, being outgo beyond 
income. How does it live and thrive ? 

The omitted factor is interest. But why 
omit it ? Why not put forward, rather than 
affect to deny, the fact that life insurance, 
kept up, costs the use of the money ? Why 
allow that anciently received humbug (in 
the humbug sense) of “the magic of com- 
pound-interest ?” Life insurance does cost, 
and it is worth; why even tolerate a super- 
ficial appearance that it is a gratuity ? What 
the average person who sees such figures 
thinks of them we do not know; but if he 
accepts them at their face purport he is 
either ignorant or thoughtless, and in either 
case is misled by them; and if he under- 
stands that the whole case is not presented 
why present a part of it? If the intent is 
only to make impressive the fact that the in- 
dividual policy returns more than the face 
of its premium, there is still a better way 
to put the case, and we cannot avoid believ- 
ing this form of statement—which is not 
the peculiar custom of one company—is an 
error. 





Insurance Items. 


Many peculiar stories have from time to 
time come from “down on the Cape,” for 
the Cape is a peculiar region, with peculiar 
inhabitants who have peculiar ways. But 
there is nothing at all peculiar in the story 
of the minister in that peninsular corner of 
New England who canceled a fire insurance 
policy in a home company because he had 
the offer of a cheaper one in a Western 
“church” company of no particular stand- 
ing. He paid a 40 per cent. assessment— 
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which sounds large but only called for $3- 
and thought pleasantly of his own thrift; 
but when the call was repeated soon he 
wrote to the Insurance Commissioner that 
he wanted protection against the fraud. fi 
return he got some plain advice. It duglit 
not to be necessary to remind anybody that 
gold is never delivered for the price of tinsel, 
altho a promise to deliver it very frequently 
is; yet thousands of people trustfully buy 


the promise and believe in it, for a time. 


'rhat this was a “church” company makes 
any unsoundness in it worse, not better. Figs 
are no riper and sweeter when cried in the 
name of the Prophet; probably they are the 
contrary. To do business in a Christian 
way requires honesty and truthfulness as a 
beginning; if either of these is wanting, all 
talk of church and religion in connection 
with it is abominable cant. 

....The State Insurance Department of 
New York issued last week the following 
statement concerning the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association of the City of New 
York: 

“Acting under instructions from the Superin- 
tendent of Insurance, the chief examiner of the 
Department and his assistants have made an ex- 
amination of the affairs of the Mutual Reserve 
Fund Life Association of the City of New York. 
Under the provisions of the insurance law, when 
the report of such examination is completed it 
must be transmitted to the Superintendent, who 
then is required to furnish the officers of the cor- 
poration with a copy thereof, and to designate 
a day when he will grant them a hearing on such 
report. Until such hearing is held the report 
cannot be filed by the Superintendent. The re- 
port of this examination has been forwarded to 
the Superintendent, the officers of the associa- 
tion have been furnished with a copy of it, and 
yesterday was the day designated for a hearing 
thereon. 

“ The association was represented by its presi- 
dent, F. A. Burnham; by its vice-president, 
George I. Eldridge, and by its counsel, Frank 
Lawrence, Edward Lauterbach, and Colonel 
James. 

“The hearing was duly closed, and the Insur- 
ance Department has no advices to make public 
until the Superintendent has an opportunity to 
consider the suggestions made by the representa- 
tives of the association in connection with the 
examiners’ report.’’. 
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Pebbles—Puzzles 


Pebbles. 


now, 

“ 'T’ree 

; I strikes de ole man fer a raise, he 

strikes a attitude, an’ den I strikes de side- 
walk.”—Indianapolis Journal. 


....-H1s Smirerte Test.—‘ Are you fond of 
music?” “ Very,” answered the young man with 
wide ears. ‘“‘ How do you make the distinction 
between popular music and classical music?” 
“Hasily. If I enjoy it it’s popular, and if I 
don’t like it it’s classical.”—-Washington Star. 


.... WHEN SHE UNDERSTOOD.—“ Can you 
understand all those golf terms that your hus- 
band uses, Mrs. Farwell?” “No. The only 
ones I can understand are those that he uses 
when his baJl goes behind one of the mounds or 
into a sand hole, or when he tears up the sod 
with his club.’—Chicago Times-Herald. 


....PREPARED ¥OR THE WorstT.—Eminent 
Statesman: “ Put these memoranda in the form 
of an interview and send it to all the papers. 
If it is well received I will interview myself 
again, and say that I am glad to see the public 
agrees with me.” Private Secretary: “ But sup- 
pose it is not well received.”. Eminent States- 
man: “'Then I will say that no reporter called 
on me, and that I haven’t seen a reporter for 
six months.”—Boston Transcript. 


...-Polizeiwidrigesvergehen.—This word is 
that used to describe the latest offense for 
which a person may be arrested in Austria. It 
is used to refer to any act that meets with the 
disapproval of the police, yet is not forbidden 
by municipal ordinances or national statutes. 
The Austrian police have the authority to ar- 
rest any one guilty of an act which they may 
disapprove. If the police inspector chooses, the 
latter may imprison the offender without troub- 
ling either judge or jury.—Chicago Tribune. 


...-The hackmen of Niagara Falls, who 
charge five cents to drive you to the Whirlpool 
and $10 to bring you back, met their match the 
other day. A large party of tourists arrived, 
and the hackmen began their usual vocifera- 
tions. Nobody paid any attention or gave the 
slightest sign of knowing that the hackmen 
were there. Finally one, more observing than 
the rest, shouted: “Look at their badges! 
[hey’re deaf mutes from thet convention at 


Buffalo!” And silence reigned.i—N. Y. Trib- 
une. 


_:++-The lawyer asked the witness if the in- 
cident previously alluded to wasn’t a miracle, 
and the witness said he didn’t know what a 
miracle was. “Oh, come,” said the attorney. 
‘Supposing you were Jooking out of a window in 
the twentieth story of a building and should fall 
out and should not be injured. What would you 
call that?” ‘“ An accident,” was the stolid reply. 
Yes, yes; but what else would you call it? 
Well, suppose you were doing the same thing 
the next day; suppose you looked out of the 
twentieth-story window and fell out, and again 
should find yourself not injured. Now, what 
would you cal) that?” ‘A coincidence,” said 
the witness. “ Oh, come now,” the lawyer be- 
gan again. “TI want you to understand what 
4 miracle is, and I’m sure you do. Now, just 
Suppose that on the third day you were looking 
out of the twentieth-story window and fell out, 
and struck your head on the pavement twenty 
stories below, and were not in the least injured. 
Come, now, what would you call it?” “Three 
times?” said the witness, rousing a little from 
his apathy. “ Well, I’d call that a habit.” And 
the lawyer gave it up.—The Gentlewoman, 
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Puzzles. 
CONDUCTED BY VIRGINIA DOANE. 


For the best set of answers to this week’s 
puzzles we will send “Struan,” by Julia Ma- 
gruder. 

BIBLICAL NAMES. 


Substitute a Biblical name wherever a word 
is omitted. The number of stars indicate the 
number of letters in the word. 


“If I were queen I’d (54) ** *****. 
That would make (55) * * * * * * even; 

There is no (56) ***** rest from toil 
For women under heaven!” 


“Oh, father, father, come away! 

She’ (57) ******* with her eyes! 
I’d rather hear old Chloe talk, 

And watch her biscuits rise. 


“ She says that (58) * * * * * while she lives 
Shall always (59) *******#; 

She never painted, wrote or sang, 
Or studied from a book!” 


“ Ah. me, these women!” said the man, 
“The world is changed by them; 

They’re claiming they can vote and rule, 
They’l] soon teach (60) *******! 


“Come now, my son, there (61) ******** 
Will take us quickly home; 
And never more ’mid wild-cats, waves 
And women will we roam!” 
M. RB. H. 
CURTAILINGS. 


Because a * * * * * * likes a novel by * * * * * 
or a poem by **** is that any reason why 
he should not like THE INDEPENDENT? 

8. C. 8. 
WORD-SQUARE. 

1, Brilliant show; 2, a seat; 3, a failing in 

duty ; 4, a passage; 5, certain vegetable growths. 
M, F. RAND. 
CENTRAL ACROSTICS. 


I. All the words described contain the same 
number of letters. When rightly guessed, and 
written one below another, the central letters 
will spell the name of a distinguished patron of 
literature. 

Reading across: 1, To appease; 2, puts to 
death by fixing on a sharp stake; 3, the highest 
point or degree; 4, pleasantly mischievous; 5, to 
foretell; 6, different from others; 7, to please 
highly ; 8, uncoined gold or silver in the mass; 
9, to roll along; 10, goblins; 11, architectural 
ornaments; 12, one who is skilled; 13, having 
the shape of the hand; 14, a universal medicine ; 
15, melodious; 16, a thin, dry biscuit; 17, de- 
structive; 18, pertaining to the skull; 19, nar- 
cotics; 20, cartilage. 

II. The words described have the same num- 
ber of letters. When rightly guessed the cen- 
tral letters spell the calling of a useful member 
of society. 

Reading across: 1, An Eastern country; 2, 
customary way of speaking or acting; 3, to 
touch lightly in passing; 4, a rabbit; 5, unat- 
tended; 6, to provide food; 7, a nestling of a 
pigeon or other similar bird; 8, languished; 9, 
to make better; 10, a small, ragged portion. 

B. B. AND M. F. RAND. 


ANSWERS TO PUZZLES OF AUGUST 17TH. 
BIBLICAL NAMES.—1. Sharon; 2. Aaron; 3, 


12, Apoilyon: 13, Bunni; 14, Ono; 15, Bi 


16, O h; 18, Pur; 19, Madmen ;. 20, 


& ten; 24, Be- 
59. 2 28, Rhoda ; 
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Personals. 


DISPATCHES from England say that Mr. 
Ruskin is quite feeble. His morning walk was 
given up) about a year ago, and he is now taken 
out every day in a bath chair, when the weather 
is favorable, but he is rarely seen outside of the 
lodge gates of his beloved Brantwood. 


...-By the will of the late Prof. Charles J. 
Stillé, formerly provost of the University of 
Pennsylvania, it is provided that his estate, val- 
ued at $158,000, shall be given in three equal 
parts, after the death of his widow, to Yale Uni- 
versity, the Historical Society of Pennsylvania, 
and Gloria Dei Church, in Philadelphia. 


_++..Speaker Reed forwarded to the Governor 
of Maine on the 22d inst. his resignation of the 
office of Member of the House of Representa- 
tivs for the First District of that State, and a 
special election to fill the vacancy will be held 
in October. A prominent candidate is Amos L. 
Allen, a college classmate of Mr. Reed, and for 
some years past his private secretary. 


...-Cornelius Vanderbilt, Jr., who has been 
at work in the machine shops of the New York 
Central Railroad Company, recently tested a lo- 
comotive designed by himself, in which there are 
valuable improvements of his own invention and 
application. These, which relate to the boiler 
and the fire box, will probably decrease largely 
the cost of keeping such engines in service. 

...-Roscoe Wells Davis, a millionaire, whose 
great sheep ranch stretches over three counties 
in Western Texas, rode 185 miles on horseback 
to a railroad station week before last, in order 


that he might reach San Antonio without delay 


and enlist there in the Thirty-third Infantry 
for service in the Philippines. He was accepted 
and he now wears the uniform of a private in 
one of the companies of that regiment. 

....A mining company organized by “ Gen- 
eral’? Coxey, who led the “army” of unem: 
ployed men and tramps five years ago, has dis- 
covered very rich deposits of zinc ore in Mis- 
souri, and some of the newspapers are saying 
that this good fortune has very greatly im- 
proved his condition, apparently thinking that 
Mr. Coxey was a poor man when he came before 
the public in 1894. But he then possessed a 
considerable fortune. 

....-dohn H. Keyser, who died in East Nor- 
walk, Conn., last week, at the age of eighty-one, 
built in this city, thirty years ago, the “ Strang- 
ers’ Rest,” where he gave food and shelter to 
thousands of homeless men. He also erected 
here, a year or two later, the “ Strangers’ Hos- 
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pital,” in which poor applicants were received. 
This institution he maintained for three years. 
Yor a time during the panic of 1873 he fed a 
thousand persons daily at his home, and in 1894 
he gave free lodging to hundreds of destitute 
wanderers. 


..A library building is to be erected in 
Geneva, O., in memory of Platt Rogers Spencer, 
the author of the Spencerian system of penman- 
ship, who taught the art there in a little log 
cabin, where he lived in the early days of the 
Western Reserve. The graceful characters of 
the Spencerian system first took form on the 
sands of the shore of the Hudson River, and on 
the bark of trees, when Spencer was a boy at 
his birthplace in Fishkill, N. Y¥., and before he 
had owned a sheet of writing paper. The first 
sheet of such paper which he used was brought 
to him, at his earnest request, by a lumberman. 
Spencer was born in the year 1800. 


.-.-George H. Quackenbos, now a patrolman 
in the police force of New York City, had an 
interesting experience in various pursuits be 
fore he became a policeman. He is a graduate 
of a Western university. After living for some 
time on the plains in the Southwest, he became 
a telegraph operator in Chicago, and afterward 
was, in succession, an instructor in an Eastern 
institute for the deaf and dumb, the principal 
of a similar institute in Venezuela, the manager 
of a seashore hotel, professor of Latin and 
Greek in St. Francis Xavier’s College, New 
York, student of medicine at New York Uni- 
versity, practicing physician in this city, and in- 
structor in institutes for the deaf and dumb here 
and in New Jersey. He is thirty-eight years 
old. 


....The removal of the bodies of seven of the 
associates of John Brown to the place where 
their leader was buried reminds Col. Joel B. Er- 
hardt, of this’ city, that he drove ten miles in 
very cold weather to North Elba from the Adi- 
rondack town where he was teaching~school to 
attend the old man’s funeral, ‘and that Wendell 
Phillips obtained for him that day a lock of 
John Brown’s hair. This was placed in 4 
frame, with a portrait, by Colonel Erhardt and 
Mr. Elihu Root, the present Secretary of Wart, 
and may be seen on the wall of the reception 
room of the Union League Club. Less than two 
years after he attended that funeral Colonel Er- 
hardt, a member of a Vermont cavalry regiment, 
was marching by moonlight through Charles- 
town, Va., where Brown was imprisoned and 
hanged, and he remembers that the regiment was 
singing “ John Brown’s body lies a-mouldering 
in the ground, but his soul is marching on,” 
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‘In Union 
There is Strength.” 


True strength consists in the union, the 
harmonious working together, of every 
part of the humanorganism. This strength 
can never be obtained if the blood is im- 
pure. Hood’s Sarsaparilla is the standard 
prescription for purifying the blood. 
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IF you look at a dozen com- 
mon lamp-chimneys, and 
then at Macbeth’s “pearl top” 
or ‘‘pearl glass,” you will see 
the differences—all but one— 
they break from heat; Mac- 
beth’s don’t; you can’t see that. 
Common glass is misty, 


milky, dusty; you can’t see 
through it ; Macbeth’s is clear. 

Tough, clear glass is worth fine work; 
and a perfect chimney of fine tough 
glass is worth a hundred such as you 
hear pop, clash on the least provocation. 





00 Dress Shield 


is the only Shield that 


ss Our “Index’’ describes a// lamps and their 
contains no rubber. fois an. — . a can always a 
the right size and shape of chimney for any lamp. 
Absolutely Impervious, We mail it FREE to any one who writes for it. 


— Odorless. Address Macsztu, Pittsburgh, Pa. 
very pair 

OMO guaranteed. 

Koss? Ask your dealer for 
; them, or send 25 cents 
for sample pair. 


SEND FOR BOOKLET DESCRIB- 
ING ITS QUALITIES. 


TRADE MAR 





From Grower to Consumer. The Finest 


EAS and COFFEES 
At % Eis oe 


inducements. 
Special terms to Clergymen, Institutions, 
No Discounts. t armers, and large consumers. 
THE OMO MFG. CO., Try goods before paying for them. Full particulars free. 
MIDDLETOWN. CONN. CONSUMERS IMPORTING TEA CO., 


Hay Fever WARNER’S P. O. Box 20 (Dept. D), Nw Youx, N. Y. 
mn ABSORBENT 
Asthma CURE. 


A scientific discovery which cures by absorption. A Home 
Treatment. 

It vas never failed to make a complete cure of Hay Fever. 

For seventeen years | have suffered intensely with Hay Fever 
every year. Used every remedy in vain. Warner's Absorbent 
Cure gave me immediate relief and made a complete cure in one 
Week, E. C. SNIDER. Jackson, Mich. 

Warner’s Ab:orbent Cure cured me of Asthma in five days. 
{had suffered for fifteen years. [ have had no return. 

MRS. SARAH GLENN, 
294 N. Union St., Rochester, N. Y. 


SEND FOR BOOK ON HAY FEVER. 
WARNER’S ABSORBENT CURE CO.,-=-B, 
ROCHESTER, N. VY. 


No Presents 











Endorsed by the Medical Profession of the 
World asthe Best Tonic for Convalescents 
from Yellew Fever, Typhoid Fever 
and All Malerial Troubles; | tn- 
creases the Appetite, strengthens the 
Nerves and builds up the entire System. 
Paris: 22 Rue Drouot 
N. Y., E. FouaEaa & Co., 26-30 N.William St. 
eS . a 


YOUR WIFE and COATES. 
- ++ CLIPPERS 


A combination that cannot be 
beat. Keeps you and the boys 
neat and saves money. Clip the 
boy’s hair. Clip your beard. 





ALLEN'S FOOT-EAS 


A Powder for the Feet. 


Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the ¢ 
feet. It cures painful, swollen, smarting, 
nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting ¢ 
out of corns and bunions. 11s the great , 
est comfort discovery of the age. 
Allen’s Foo! makes tight-fitting or 
new. shoes feel easy. Itisacertain cure for 
sweating, callous and burning, tired,.ach 
feet. We have over 30, 000testimonials. TRY ¢ 
IT TO-DAY. Sold by ail druggists and ¢ 
ftafeacion. Sout ialleaiets Ringe | 
mitation. Sen or: 
rf — Ask your Hardware dealers for ‘* Fasy 


“Oh, What Rest TRIAL PA AGE ¢ - ’ 

D * mail dress Running Ball Bearing,’’ and have 
P ae FREE fant, Be & no other, Stam ** Coates Easy Running.” Or send for 
) ALLEN S. OLMSTED, Le Roy, N. Y. Illustrated . 


(Mention this magazine) COATES CLIPPER MFG. CO., Worcester, Mass. 
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OU cannot afford to take chances 
in painting when, by exercising a 
little care and common sense, the 

use of mixtures of unknown composition 

and questionable value can be avoided and 
the best materials (and, as you will find, by 
far the cheapest) can be obtained. 
The best materials are Pure White Lead 
and Pure Linseed Oil. The brands named 
ena 


SOUTHERN in margin are genuine. 


JOHN T. LEWIS & BROS CO . ron rear 


Philadelphia, By using National Lead Co.’s Pure White Lead Tinting Colors ee 
MORLEY any desired shade is readily obtained, Pamphlet giving vaiu- 


able information and card showing samples of colors free; aiso N. 
folder showing picture of house painted in different designs or various styles o1 
combinations of shades forwarded upon application to those intending to paiat. 31NASS. 





Buffalo. 
Louisville. 


National Lead Co., 100 Wilham St., New: York. 
UNLESS you wise Your GOYWYV NS 


noe Cee ee Sey ee MOPPY-FLOPPY-SLOPPY 
_ jemi fo, USE OUR 
e ParrocxerR L 











The Best in The World. H A | | R The Paramount Interlising, 


ps The Standard Foundation, Nothing Can “upplant It, 


The Reliable Stiffening. G L OT. It Has Stood The Test. 


; ' SUITABLE FOR ANY PURPOSE REQUIRING AN INTERLINING. 
CHARLES E PERVEAR, Agent. POSITIVELY NECESSARY FOR FACING ON ALL DRESS SKIRTS. 


LARGEST MANUFACTURERS IN THE WORLD OF FRENCH AND HERRINGBONE HAIR CLOTH. 


AND PREMIUMS.-FACTORY TO FAMILi YOu 
Send for a beautiful booklet free. It 
tells how to obtain, free, the famous GET 
Larkin premiums worth $10.00 each. F 
The Larkin Soap Mfg. Co., Larkin St., Buffalo, N.Y. n all mon 


; choice farm 
OUR OFFER FULLY EXPLAINED IN THE INDEPENDENT, MARCH 3OTH. Personal ins 
and remit in 
READING NOTICES } Per cent, loans secured b' mortgages on well im- ny loans : 

, . proved farms worth three times the loan. In Jast six Ow it. 
MASON, LEWIS & CO. ears have placed over “ao without a default E J L A 
































Mason, Lewis & Co., the well-known municipal bond house, princi: or interest. erences, all Bankers, 
have taken a lease for a term of years, and after September , Judges and Business Men for whom I sm eens 
1 will occupy a part of the banking floor of the Monadnock “Ky Write for further particulars. for EDWARL 
a. east sorter of case a ca row) ~- About Oklahoma,” free. President, 
rn street. e offices will have a frontage o eet on N+ 
Jackson street, withan area of 4.000 equare feet. They are H. H. HAGAN, GUTHRIE, OELAHOW. a. : 
to be finished in mahogany and specially fitted up to facili- J.B 
tate the firm in transaction of their business. 
Mason, Lewis & (‘o. have been established in the municipal FINANCIAL 
bond business for ten years and are one of the best known ao 
houses engaged F ae. + * ee in ~ ay . The 
rapid growth in the firm’s business compe! em to 
make this change from their present location in the New BOOD Y, M cLELLAN & CO., DIRECTO 
York life Building, where they have been for the last six Hart, Charl 
years, into these larger and more commodious quarters. BANKERS, Ward KE. Poo 
As the firm’s clients are to a large extent out-of-town people Members New York fleld, Franci 
the new location will be specially suited to their business, as | No. 57 Broadway, New York City. Stock ‘Exchange. George Fre 
it ix in close proximity to the leading hotels and centrally ——— 
situated witb respect to depots and transportation facilities. Investment Department, - SAF} 
e company does a large business in railroad and cor- Send for our circular on special offering of 5% 80 year 
ration bonds as well as municipal. The Boston office of | Treasury Bonds on Water Plant located in towns Pondering on oe Addre 
he companv is located at 60 Devonshire street.—The Econ- | Greater New York. Proceeds to be used for extensions 
omist, Chicago, August 19, 1899. betterments. 
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VERMILYE & CO., 


BANKERS, 


And Dealers in Government Bonds and Other 
Investment Securities. 
Members of the New York and Boston Stock . 
yeposits received and interest 
ct SU HS tae sow Tock, sis, Fea 
secu at the New Yor m, Philadelphia and 
Baltimore Stock Exchanges bought and sold on commission. 
ons Municipal and Railtond Bonds on hand for immediat 


elivery. 
NASSAU and PINE STS., N. Y. 27 STATE ST., BOSTON. 


The MIDDLESEX 


1857 BANKING COMPANY 1899 
MIDDLETOWN, CONN. 
Assets about -.- - - $8,000,000 


Offers 5 per cent. Debentures, secured by deposits 
of 1st mortgages. Supervised by Banking Depart- 
ments of Connecticut, New York and Maine. 
CONNECTICUT TRUSTEES, EXECUTORS, 
ETC., ARE PERMITTED BY LAW TO INVEST 
IN THESE BONDS. : 








Government ano 


Municipal Bonds 
BOUGHT AND SOLD. 
Also FIRST MORTGAGE Bonds of Established 
Steam and Street Railways. 


APPRAISEMENTS MADE OR QUOTATIONS FURNISHED 
FOR THE PURCHASE, SALE, OR EXCHANGE OF ABOVE 


sECURITIES, 
LISTS ON APPLICATION. 


N. W. HARRIS & CoO., 
BANKERS, 
38INASSAU ST., (Bank of Commo-rce Building), N.Y. 


A. R. MACFARLANE & Co., 
BANKERS AND BROKERS, 


DULUTH, minn. 





{Member American Bankers’ Ass’n.] 
DEALERS IN 


Commercial Paper, Mortgage Loans, Municipal 
Securities, Local Stocks & Real Estate, 


Act as agents for non-resident property owners 
and investors. 


PROPERTIES SELECTED AND 
BOUGHT ON JOINT ACCOUNT. 


CORRESPONDENTS: National Bank of the Re 
ublic, New York: Second Nat'l Bank, 
ston: First Nat’! Bank, Chicago; Bank 

of Montreal. Chicago. 


YOu S] PER CENT. 
GET clear of expense 


On all money we invest for you, secured by first mortgage on 
cholee farming lands worth three times the smount of the loan. 
ersonal inspection of all lands offe:ed ‘as cocurtty. We collect 
and remit interest and principal free of charge. E KNOW 
jae loans are the safest investments in the world, and want, , ou 
‘ 





toknow it. Write for particulars. 


E.J. LANDER & CO., @24x° FORKS, N. D., 


(Established 18%3.) 





EDWARD E. POOR. President, RICHARD DELAFIELD, Vice- 
President, STUYVESANT FISH, Vice President, ALBERT H. 
WIGGIN, Vice-President, GEORGE 8. HICKOK, Cashier, ED- 
WARD J. BA. DWIN, Ass’t Cashier. 


The National Park Bank of New York. 
$2,000,000 
3,246,800 
DiRECTORS : Joseph T. Moore, Stuyvesant Fish, George S 
art, Charles Sternbach, Charles Scribner, Edward C. Hoyt, Ed- 
png EK. Poor, W. Rockhill Potts, August Belmont, Richard Dela- 
— Francis R. Appleton, John Jacob Astor, George S. Hickok, 
torge Frederick Vietor, Hermann Oelrichs. 





SAFE INVES IMENTS Stie tot par cen fusare 


pe: i) md tere>t. 
FIDELITY INVESTMENT CO., Taco: Wash. 





WHSTHRN 


MORTGAGES 


and Western Land Bought for Cash. 
CHAS. E. GIBSON, 45 Milk St., Boston, Mass. 


% FIRST MORTGAGES GUARANTEED. 


IMPROVED = Petsnsl 
FARMS ONLY. te mort cra! inition courted 
W. &, WILLIAMSON, LISBON, NORTH DAKOTA, 
DIVIDENDS 
OFFICE OF 


The Southern Pacific Company, 


The following coupons, due September ist, 1899. will be 
paid at this office on and after that date: Texas and New 
Orleans R. R. Co (Sabine Division) 1st mortgage 6 per cent. 


N. T. SMITA, Treasurer. 


Office of MEXICAN INTERNATIONAL R. R. 
CO., 23 Broad St., Mills Building. 


The Coupons due September Ist, 1899, from the First 
Consolidated Mortgage 4 per cent. Bouds of this Com- 
pany will be paid at this office on and after that date. 

F. H. DAVIS, Treasurer. 


UNITED STATES LEATHER COMPANY, 
26 28 FERRY STREET. 


New York, August 22nd, 1899. 
A dividend of $1.25 per share on its preferred stock has this day 
been declared by the Board of Directors of this Company, pay- 
able October 2nd, 1899. ¢ 
The transfer books of preferred stock will close September 15th, 
at3 P. M., and reopen October 8rd_ 1899. 


JAMES R. PLUMB, Treasurer. 


INSURANCE 
THE _ 


MASSACHUSETTS 
MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
TOHN A. HALL, President. 
HENRY M. PHILLIPS, Secretary. 


A T'S, Jan. ist, 1899....... -- 822,035, D 
eth jai — 30.073 843 it 
Massachusetts Laws protect the policy-holder 
New York Office, Empire Building, 71 Broadway, 
GEO. J. WIGHT, Manager. 
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EMPLOYERS’ LIABILITY ASSURANCE | * 
CORPORATION, Lid., of London, 


The Oldest and Strongest Liability Insurance Com- 
pany in the World. 
Elevator Insurance, Liability Insurance of all Kinds, Gen- 
eral Accident Insurance, Fidelity Bonds. 


This company hashad many more years’ experience in Liability 
business thaa any other company. 


It conducts its business at a lower ratio of expense than any other 
company. 


It will continue to give policy-holders the same thorough care and 
permanent protection which have given it its high reputation in 
the past. 

APPLETON & DANA, U. S. Managers and Attorneys. 

Dwight & Lillie, Gen’! Agts., No. 27 William St., N.Y. City. 


STATE MUTUAL 


LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
OF WORCESTER, MASS. | 
A. G. BULLOCK, President. 


January ist, 18909. 


$14,713,892 96 
13,245,410 00 


SURPLUS (Massachusetts Standard) $1,468,483 96 











Cash Surrender values stated in every policy, and guaranteed 
by the Massachusetts Non-Forfeiture law. 


NEW YORK OFFICE, 218 Broadway. 
C. W. ANDERSON, Gen. Agent. 
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J. M. ALLEN, President, 


WM. B. FRANKLIN, - - - V ce-President 
F. B. ALLEN, - - Second Vice-President 
}: B. PIERCE, - - - Secretary 

B. BRAINERD, - - - Treasurer 
L F. MIDDLEBROOK, - - - Asst. Secretary 


All you have aan about life 
insurance may be wrong. If you 
wish to know the truth, send for 
‘¢ How and Why,”’ issued by the 
Penn Mutua LIFE, 921-3-5 
Chestnut Street, Phila. — 


WANTED. 





FIRE INSURANCE 1899 


NATIONAL, OF HARTFORD, 


CONNECTICUT. 


STATEMENT JANUARY ist, 1899. 
Hevineuran een all = 


Total Assets, Jan, 1st, 1899,.......-+.s00+0+e oe. - 84, 642, 4 
JAMES NICHOLS, President. 
a. RICHARDS, Vice-Pres’t and Sec’y. 
R. R. MPIT.LMAN. Assistant Secretary. 


A POLICY ,. 1: 
WASHINGTON LIFE 


Insurance Company 


is the simplest and safest 
form of contract. 





It affords immediate and absolute protection to the family 
and the estate. 

It supplies a fund for wife and children against the hour 
of greatest trial. 

The Washington pays Endowments and death claims 
promptly, and loans money to its policy-holders. 

Its Trust-Fund policies, with low premiums and cash guar- 
antees, is unsurpassed. 

If you want a policy for which you will pay about half the 
premium on an ordinary life policy, buy The Washington's 
Interchangeable-Term policy. 


W. A. BREWER, Jr., President. 
E. S. FRENCH, Vice-President. 


AMERICAN FIRE 


Insurance 


Company, 
PHILADELPHIA. 

‘ =>, Eighty-Ninth - 

Anaual bee 
Cash capital. a 
Reserve for re-insurance and aii other claims > 1,705,964 % 
Surplus over all Liabilities : 
Total Assets, Ign. ist. 1899 . rh 

THOMAS H., MONTGOMERY, President. 


Provident Savings  Liie, 
E. W. SCOTT, President. 








346 Broadway, New York. 


A Life Insurance Company especially adapted 


for permanent and temporary usefulness to ac 
tive business men. Permanent, giving a large 
amount of indemnity for the family; Zemporary, 
guaranteeing at low cost against loss by death 
while engaged in speculative operations. !t 
specially provides for practical wants. 
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ATLANTIC... 


Mutual Insurance Company 


New YORK, January 24, 1899. 
The Trustees, in conformity with the Charter of the 


Company, submit the following statement of its affairs on 
the 3lst of December, 1898 : 


Premiums on Marine Risks from 1st Jan- 
uary, 1898, to 3lst December. 1898 . 
Premiums on Policies not marked off lst 

January, 1898 . 


$3,056,555 08 
: we Se. en Oe 1,238,340 83 
Total Marine Premiums ... . - » « $4,204,898 91 


Premiums marked off from Ist January, 
1898, to 3ist December, 1898. . - + $35327,340 67 


Losses paid during the same 
period (less salvages, etc.) $1,507,565 36 


Returns of Premiums 
andexpenses $659,421 0g 


The Company has the following Assets, viz.: 
United States and City of New York Stock : . 

City Banks and other Stocks .. . . $7,437,039 00 
Loans secured by Stocks and otherwise . 1,167,000 00 
Real Estate and Claims due the Company, 

estimated at . .......-eee 
Premium Notes and Bills Receivable . . 
Cash in the hands of European Bankers to 
pay Pepe under policies payable in 

ore’ 


; countries . ..... ++ + 229,793 36 
in 184,997 78 


899,931 65 
986.101 43 


Amount .. . . $10,874,923 22 

Six per cent. interest on the outstand: certificates of 

profits will be paid to the holders thereof, or their legal 

ae on and after Tuesday, the seventh of Feb- 
ext. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1893 will be 
redeemed and pala to the holders thereof. or their legal 
representatives, on and after Tuesday, the seventh of 
Fe next, from which date all interest thereon will 
cease. The certificates to be produced at the time of pay- 
ment, and cancelled. : 

A dividend of Fort cent. is declared on the net 
earned premiums of the company for the year ending 31st 
December, 1898, for which certificates be issued on 
and after Tuesday, the second of May next. 


By order of the Board. 


J. H. CHAPYIIAN, Secretary. 


TRUSTEES. 


GUSTAV AMSINC JOHN D. HEWLETT. 
JOSEPH AGOSTINI, ¢ D. LEVERICH, 


VERNON H. BROW 4 
WALDRON P, BROWN ‘W.’H. H. MOORE, 
WILLIAM B. BOULTON, CHARLES H. MARSHALL: 
F N, GEORGE H. MACY, ‘ 
LEVI P. MORTON 
FREDERIC A. PARSONS, 
GEORGE We UINTARD, 
EVER FRA : A. A. RAVEN 
{OWARD FLOYD-JONES, . DENTON SMITH 
HORACE GRAY LAWRENCE TURNURE, 
CLIFFORD AATAND SETA MG STURGES 
HENRY E. HAWLEY, LLIAM H. WEBB. 
4.4. RAVEN, President. 


WILL 
F 4, PARSONS, Vice-Pres’t. 


CORNELIUS ELDERT, 24 Vice-Pres’t. 
THEO. P. JOHNSON, 84 Vico-Pres’t. 
BINDERS ,2ol4 thirteen copies of Tux In- 


DEPENDENT can bu furnished by us 
at the rate of 35 cents each, postage included. ad 


THE INDEPENDENT 
130 Fulton Street, New York. 























Post Office Square, - 
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United States Life Insurance Co, 


IN THE CITY OF NEW YORE. 
All See now issued by this Company contain the following 
ause : 


‘* After one year from the date of issue, the liability ot 
the Company under this policy shall not be disputed.’’ 
During 1898 the Company made material increase in in- 
come, assets and surplus, and can thus claim a substantial 
gain in the most important elements of safety and progress. 
All Death Claims paid WITHOUT DISCOUNT as soon as 
satisfactory proofs have been received. 
Active and successful Agents, wishing to represent this Com- 
any, may communicate with RICHARD E. COCHRAN, 3d Vice- 
residen » at the Home Office, 261 Broadway, New York. 


OFFICERS. 
GEORGE H. 
EO. G. 


‘WILLIAMS President 
ented os Presid 
1 Presid 


crevar 


+t 





. 

















JOHN 
FINANCE COMMITTEE. 


GEO. G. WILLIAMS Prest. Chem. Nat. Bank 
JOHN J. TUCKER... I 


4 der 
E. H. PERKINS, J8.....Prest. Importers’ and Traders’ Nat. Bank 
JAMES BR. PLUM Leather 


PROVIDENT 


Life and Trust Co. 


OF PHILADELPHIA. 


Assets, - - $87,898,017.01 
Insurance in Foree, - 122,785,550.00 


In everything which makes 
Life Insurance secure, excellent 
and moderate in Cost this com- 
pany is unsurpassed. 


New England Mutual 
Life Insurance Co. 


Boston, Mass. 


$28,109,073.59 
25,816,738.19 


$2,292,335.40 

All forms of Life and Endowment policies issued. 

ANNUAL Casu distributions are paid upon all policies. 

Every policy has endorsed thereon the cash surrender and paid- 
ap insurance values to which the insured is entitled by the Massa- 
chusetts Statute. 

Pamphlets, rates, and values for any age sent on application to 
the Company’s Office. 

BENJ. F. STEVENS, 
President. 
Ss. F. TRULL, 
Secretary. 








ASSETS Dec. 31, 1898 - - - 
LIABILITIES - - = + = = 


ALFRED D. FOSTER, 
Vice-President, 
WM. B. TURNER, 
Asst. Sec’y. 
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DOES IT PAY? 


From the CINCINNATI TRIBUNE. 





S YOU ASK my views regarding life insurance from the standpoint of a policyholder, I submit the following: 

I am 65 years of age. At the age of 27 I took my first policy, and now have nine policies upon my life, 

I have consequently been paying premiums for 38 years. 

I have not computed the cost of my insurance with compound interest added for several reasons, 

I not only undertook to pay premiums when I began to insure, but subsequently I undeitook to pay fora 
home, which has been paid for some years. My family has had the protection that life insurance gives, and the 
benefit of a home through many years, and I see no greater reason for adding interest to what I have paid for their 
protection than for adding interest to what I have paid for their shelter. 

Besides [ realized at the outset that insurance was an arrangement between men to bear one another’s burdens, 
or rather the burdens that would fall upon their families by reason of the death of any of those thus associated for 
mutual protection. My hope was that I would be one of those who would continue longest to contribute toward 
the support of the families of my associates. This hope has been realized. My family has had the benefit of my 
earnings, instead of a share of the fund, and I am glad of it, and hope that the members of my family are also glad, 
It has been more agreeable to me to have a portion of my premiums used toward the support of the families of 
others than to have their premiums used toward the support of mine. A portion of their premiums would, however, 
have been used for the benefit of my family had my death, at any time during these 38 years, deprived them of my 
earnings. As my family has been thus protected, I do not see that I have any claim for interest, either simple or 
compound, 

I do not compute interest upon the premiums I have paid, for another reason, because of the belief that much 
of the money used might not have been invested so as to bring much interest had I not insured my life, I have 
invested money not used in paying premiums in other ways—some in gold mines without gold; some in silver mines 
without silver; some in corner lots in cities without population; some in railroad shares in roads that have passed 
into the hands of bondholders, and some in other things that have given no return of either principal or interest. I 
wish it had been invested in life insurance, Investments do not always bring interest, but the payment of a premium 
does result in a majority of cases in compulsory savings that might otherwise slip away in unnecessary expenses or in 
questionable investments, 1 know this from experience. 

But you may ask what I now have to show for all this outlay. I will tell you. 

‘I have $50,000 of insurance, upon which I am paying about $1,500 a year. My wife and children need the 
protection it affords, and I could not give it to them had I not taken policies long ago, for I am now uninsurable, 
Were I insurable it would cost at least $1,000 more than my earnings to take that sum upon my life at my present 

age. The premium would exceed $5,000 per annum. I am one of those fortunate persons who cannot be hurt by 
the tax upon incomes. I barely escape, however, as my average earnings are about $4,000. After the payment of 
my premiums the net amount left for living expenses is $2,500, upon which we manage to make ends meet. 

When my policies become payable by reason of my death, there will be $50,000 to invest, which at 5 per cent. 
will net my family as much as the net amount we are now getting from my earnings, and as there will be no more 
premiums to pay, nor any expenditure for my personal maintenance, the actual net income of my family will be 4 
little greater when I am gone than now. I am, therefore, only a luxury to my family. 

You ask me to give my experience in receiving dividends. My object in insuring my life was to give my family 
protection. I did not insure to get dividends, For that purpose I put money into other things. But investments 
do not always turn out as expected, The dividends upon my policies have been quite satisfactory. Those from 


other investments have been, in many cases, unsatisfactory. . 

So far as life insurance is concerned, these results, and the present situation, are eminently satisfactory to me. 

Were I dissatisfied it would be because I cared more for the gratification of self than for the protection of those 
whom it is my joy to protect. I am not only thankful for life insurance, but believe that the shadows that may gather 
about me when the end draws near will be softened by a consciousness of the fact that it will give some measure of 
comfort to those I love, long after my life shall have closed. I have not won by dying, nor have I desired to, but 
by beginning early I have had the inestimable privilege of giving my family the protection of life insurance through 
many years, and now have the satisfaction of continuing this protection. 

Besides this, I have policies the cash value of which amounts to many thousands of dollars. 

I am satisfied with life insurance, as it has given mv family protection, compelled me to save money, and enables 
me when no longer insurable to carry a liberal amount of insurance upon my life, 

If I had not availed myself of these benefits, the financial future of my family would be dark indeed, and these 
as would, I am sure, cast heavy shadows upon the remaining days of my life, and undoubtedly shorten ils 

uration. 


Yours respectfully, 


AN OLD POLICYHOLDER. 
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